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 Mitervature. 


THE KITE, 
(For the “ Albion.”) 
Uplifted in the invisible palms 
4 Of the strong North Wind, 
—_ ask, ty en the “ Upper 8 
sun- 5 e ye 
But still is with mournful face regent 
The it leaves behind! 


Anon, made drunken by the abyss 
Of the giddy height, 4 
It courts the clouds with wanton kiss, 
And, reeling, thinks amid the stars to sing, 
Forgetful of the sordid string 
That rules its span of flight! 


But lo! a “ messenger” is sped 
Up the murmuring cord! 
This fluttering waif—this paper shred— 
Sufficeth for a token of the bond 
That saith: “ Thou may’st not soar beyond 
Will of thine Urchin Lord!” 


Thus, in the invisible palms of Thought 
My Spirit is borne 5 
Where glimpses of the Light are caught ; 
And, drunken with the ecstacy of flight, 
Spreads eager pinions from the Night 
Unto Empyrean Morn! 


With closed eyes hither turned, it flies 
Upon wanton wing 
Through clouds where Memory lurking lies— 
Beyond the troubled Present’s “ Middle Space” 
Zenith ward still ; nor feels its race 
Checked by Earth’s sordid string! 


But lo! along the chord of Life 
There passeth a thrill! 
A pang—a sense of breathing strife— 
A token of the inexorable bond 
That saith: “Thou may’st not soar beyond 
Thy Despot-Body’s will!” 


D. GARDETTE. 


GUIDO’S MODEL. 


Guido Reni in a Roman palace chamber 
Sat one pleasant summer afternoon 
*T was the old Farnese’s sumptuous palace); 
he walls were blazoned with the gilded moon 
In crescent, and sweet tangles of those flowers 
That blossom into faces, while birds play, 
Fluttering from twig to twig, and lizards run 


Below, and jewelled beetles crawl from spray to spray. 


The $ hall window, reaching to the floor, 

Stood open for the vine to ramble in ; 

The birds were in the garden down below ; 

The silver-column’d fountain, tall and thin 

Asa cian’s wand, rose in the air ; 

Great yellow clouds, laden with sunshine, passed ; 
The sky, one flawless sapphire, floated there. 


Guido was painting, half entranced in thought ; 

Guido was painting that pure, gentle face 

You’ve seen in lonely chapels oft and oft ; 

Calm, sweet and radiant, with a saintly grace; 

Chaste as a virgin martyr glorified ; 

Without one thought of earth, pure as the snow 
«Upon the Alp- » With no stain of sin 

Sullying her form; save where one rapturous giow 


Of coldest sunshine lit her marbly breast ; 
The dove-like eyes were all intent on heaven. 

* A Sabbath sanctity was in the air, 
And not one glare of Passion’s burning leven. 
Where was the, proud and dark-eyed beauty then, 
The painter’s model? Where the peasant-girl 
All love and happiness? Where, then, was she 
With throbbing bosom and with lavish curl ? 


Only a blear-eyed crone in a low chair, 

g the central window, dozed or prayed. 
Her cheeks were wrinkled leather, and her hair, 
In one grey, half-starved knot of grizzled braid, 
Crowned her old nodding, semi-palsied head. 
Her breviary was resting on her knees, 
Nor rocked she what the chiding painter said. 


In came the cardinal, grave, and coldly wise. 
His scarlet gown end rubes of cobweb lace 
Trailed on the marble floor ; with convex-glass 
He bent o’er Guido’s shoulder ; soon his face 
Grew wistful, and then curdled to a smile, 
As he beheld the crone, and looked again. 
Fi yoy orig Guido said, 
. her, cardinal, locked up in my brain.” 
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PAPAVER DIOSCORIDES. 


* 


the ropes . 
le,” she fe the 
transformation, thie taming-down, had taken place on 

Jegecbhoy. The carpenter was busy 
arranging the hatchway for the prisoners’ sleeping-berths ; 
the second-mate was su tending the er of stores 
from one of the hold to another; the men were splicing 
and knotting, scraping and scouring; the doctor was rating 
the “ loplolly boy,” a tall, freckled, ungainly Scotch lad, Sandy 

Patterson, who was always pondering over an old copy of the 
Seaman's Manual, when he ought to have been compounding 
medicines; and the was reviling Jack Davis, the 
ship’s boy, a brave little fellow, but rather too fond of mis- 


The ship was like a great sea-bird, which, ere it finally 
quits land, rests a moment on some foreland to ee its wings 
and ruffle out its plumage for its ine Beye ‘he great white 
canvas was shaking out aloft; the v rose buoyantly upon 
the large waves; cheering shouts ran from stem to stern; the 
boatswain’s whistle piped shrill and chidingly ; the vessel 
began to “walk,” as sailors call it, before as fresh a gale as 
capeeen come donipe to. bate 85 Bie Ties, 
he convicts on board were Sikh fanatics, chiefly from 
Lahore and Umritsur. They were followers of that pseudo- 
——s Baloo Singh, who had aJl but excited an insurrection 
the Punjab. By trade a tailor, he had declared himself to 
be Baluk Singh, the founder of the sect, who died sixteen 
years ago, risen from the dead to preach down caste and sut- 
teeism, and to expel the English. This dangerous man’s 
aoe wore black and yellow turbans, rosaries of white 
woollen cord; practised military drill, and used the words 
“ Wah Gooroo” as their mystic watchwords. The only good 
thing about the deported sect was, that they preached tem- 
perance, cleanliness, and truth-telling. In all other respects, 
these Hindu fanatics were as sensual, blood-thirsty, and insane 
scoundrels as ever abused the name of religion. They had 
been seyeral days on board before the ship left port, under the 
somewhat loose guard of the second-mate, a mere youth, in 
the service of the company to which the steamer belonged. 
It was just sunset—such a sunset as can only be seen in 
such seas as the convict vessel was now traversing—a sunset 
as unlike an English sunset as a daisy is unlike the Marvel. of 
Peru—one of those volcanic outbursts of golden flame, and 
streams of crimson, and wafts of purpte fire, and rainbow 
radiance of green and yellow, that seem to mantle the whole 
western sky, and turn the ocean to a whirlpool of blood. It 










” Itis that the Jamsetjee Jeajecbhoy, a 
wai ai Sedan tanopany sate. in|” 
with a cargo of 


ten, | you to chess 
goes, true and steadfast, on her destined | J 


had fallen 





told me one of the 
slip one hand near- 


5 f ed every handcuff 
convicts, sentenced to trans- at eight bells.. Those boys are the the vessel 
in the ry . “ eye their eek and. bull gos if Tse them again near 
This named prietor, the PF crane them scrap e mast.” 
benevolent merchant, had bean fired yar ern-|  “ wiord and sleep w pin. oe Bag under our pil- 
ment to carry native con a peosshonig:, Pig! whom | lows,” said the second ensign; “ and there's a sentinel at the 
filled it between decks, une evening, 1862, that followed | door night . 


nee and day.” 
“ Mutiny be ——,” said the captain testily, “and revolvers 
If the fellows did rise, I’d tame them in five minutes 
8 fire-engine.” ‘ 
ant thing for lowering the pulse,” said the doc- 
the by. Crawford, you must remember 1 challenge 


“ Here’s the mate to check you,” said Crawford, pointing to 
obson. 
“ Jobson’s hard to beat,” said the doctor; “ but I back the 


chaplain.’ 


That night, in thé dead of the darkness, the boy Davis, who 
page Le the Boe. calles. wes cwakened by a 

8 vver-board, a clash of sabres, 
and cries. 


he lay mte and frightened, a hairy, bony hand 
clutched him by the arm; then a voice he knew to be Patter- 
son’s cried: “ Davis, the villains have risen and murdered 
every soul on board save us and the firemen—but three, and 
those they’re chasing into the state-cabin. They’ve put a guard 
over the en room. I stumbled over the captain just now; 
he was stabbed at the companion-ladder. O God, guide us! 
Davis, He is guid and great,and He holds the seus in the 
hollow of His hand. He is a strong tower and a fortress. 
Davis, pray, for here they come.” 

A dozen ship’s lanterns moved swiftly towards them, and 
the next moment the two boys were in the clutch of a dozen 
Hindus, Whose white tunics were splashed with the bloag of 
the murdered men. 

They were about to plunge their bayonets into their kneel- 
ing victims, when their leader, the Rajah, appeared, and with 
his sabre struck up their weapons as he shouted the watchword 
of the sect, “ Wah Gooroo!” 

The Rajah was a fat, smooth-faced Hindu, with small half- 
shut eyes, and a cruel mouth. He had the captain’s double- 
glass slung round him, and the captain’s gold watch-chain 
twisted round his black and yellow turban. 

Davis clung to his feet, and prayed for his life. 

“ Hooly hooly, Jack,” said Patterson to him, but without 
looking towards his companion ; “ let me alone wi’ the bluid- 
thirsty deevil, and I'll try him wi’ just a word or two of his 
ain lingo that I — up at Singapore. They wunna twist 
our thrapples if 1 can help it. No fear, man; we must make 
the best of a bad business. Speak them gently, man, and 
don’t screigh there as if you’d got a dizzen knives in your 
wame.’ 

Patterson was a rawboned Scotch lad, ungainly in body, 
large-footed, red-haired, shambling. But he was a brave, 
thoughtful, shrewd lad, and forgot his own danger in his care 
for Tounger companion. 

He did not utter these exhortations in one breath, but 
iecemeal, as they were both led to the state-cabin, where 
aloo Singh was now enthroned. 

“Take heart, Jack,” he said:-“ remember how David, the 





was colouring all the sails.and ropes and every Leg of the 


convict vessel, and bathed the walls of the s , wherein 
the officers were just si down to dinner. 
The bell had rung, and the steward had just brought in the 


soup ; but one officer, the ensign in ch of the convicts, still 

stood at the cabin-window, watching the burning path the 

setting cast upon the ocean. 

The doctor laughed, and said: “ When I was eighteen, I 

used to look at sunsets; uow, I only ogee them as signals 

for dinner. Come, Crawford, the chaplain is waiting to say 

grace. Weare not to wait for the captain.” 

The ensign coloured, and took his place; he was thinking 

of other scenes far away across the sea. 

The party consisted of the captain, Crawford, the doctor, 

the chaplain, the first-mate, and a second ensign. 

‘ “How’s the Rajah to-day?” said the first-mate to the 
octor. 

“Oh, well enous but the rascal misses his opium, and 
shams ill.—Soup, Jobson ?” 

“Thank you,—I should like to give him a round dozen. I 
catch him sometimes looking murder at me out of the corner 
of his eye.” 

At that moment, the captain entered, and laying his oe d 
and double-glass on a side-table, bowed to the company, an 
took his place at the head of the table. 
“ Always some worry,” he said, “in this delightful life of 
ours. Nowit is that boy Davis falls down the companion- 
ladder, larking; now it is a head-wind that keeps us at four 
knots an hour; by and by, we find all the coal on board is 
bad, and the ig ig! does nothing but grumble at the little 
heat it gives. And yet these young gentlemen” (looking at 
the ensi * rave over their cigars about the glorious life of 
a salon! < | shaw! we always like what we haven’t got. I 
should like them to have our work, Mr. Jobson” (to the first- 
mate) “for four-and-twenty hours—that’d sicken them.” 
Mr. Jobson laughed, as in duty bound. 

“Glass of wine, Captain Fayers?” said Crawford. 
“With pleasure—Steward, hand Ensign Crawford the 


sherry.” 
“Ww e shall have a fine passage,” said the chaplain. 
“May be, it the wind keeps up.” The captain was evident- 
ly put out. “But hang me at highwater mark, if I wouldn’t 
rather carry parrots and monkeys, than these niggers, with 
their particular food and their perpetual complaints,” 

The soup was removed, and the second course was brought 
in, The steward had just lifted the cover from a magnificent 
joint of beef, that emoked like a great sacrifice, when Patter- 
son entered, and whispered in his ear. 

The captain threw down the knife and fork in a pet 
“There again,” he said. “Here, Mr. Jobson, take the joint. 
Not @ moment, night or day, one’s own. Excuse me, gentle- 
men; & ship’s captain is everybody’s servant.” 

There was a how! heard, and the next moment the captain 
entered, red and furious. 

“ Mare’g nest again,” he said. “ By Jove, sir, if that boy 
Patterson didn’t call me out, doctor, to tell me there was a 
mutiny going to break out among the convicts. ‘Why? 
said I. ‘Because I heard them whisper together,’ said he, 
cool as you like. ‘* Blockhead and lubber,’ said I, giving him 
a backhander, ‘what harm can niggers, whom I could sna 
over my knee, do by whispering ? t them whisper; and if 

ou come and interrupt me again with your mares’ nests, by 
ove, sir, I'll reo Pt ee 
7 Well, that’s very odd,” said the chaplain, “for this morn- 
ing, when Davis brought the coffee to my berth, he told me 


son of Jesse, slew the big thief of a giant wi’ a wee flint- 


“T am not afraid, Sandy,” replied the little fellow, his cheek 
flushing; “I’m only a wee skeared. Look! the murdering 
rogues, they’ve got poor Mr. Jobson.” 
“God help him!” said Patterson. 
“Poor Mr. Jobson!” groaned Jack ; “ look how he’s cut on 
the forehead.” 

In the cabin, with one foot on the dead body of the mur- 
dered captain, sat the chief fanatic, Baloo Singh. He was a 
tall, thin man, with dead-coloured eyes, a face of a corpse 
colour, blue lips, and long shrivelled hands. He sat erect, 
with no trace of any human expression upon his face, He 
certainly acted well the part of a resuscitated dead man. 
Thirty or forty Hindus, mad with excitement, stood round 
their ,leader, holding lighted candles, boarding-pikes, bluod- 
stained sabres, and ship-muskets till smoking at the 
muzzles. 

# Worship him, worship Baluk Singh,” they cried, as they 
dragged the unfortunate mate to the feet of their chief. 

The brave man stood erect, without a look of fear. 

“T be cussed if I do!” he said, and turned his quid, and 
spat on the ground. 

The chief made a sweeping movement with his right hand, 
and the mate was —— from theroom. There was astrug- 
gle, yell, and a pistol shot, then silence. 

“Wah Gooroo!” shouted the fanatics with one voice. 

“ Wah Gooroo!” said Baloo Singh, with a voice that seemed 
to rise from a tomb. “So perish the unbelievers !” 

A weasel-faced Hindu, thin as a girl, and his dark, mean 
features almost hidden by rank, straight, black hair, now 
seized Patterson, and, sabre in hand, dragged him to the feet 
of Baloo Singh. 

“ Quid-bye, Jack,” said Patterson, with a rueful grimace, 
and clasping the boy’s hand. “It’s guid-bye to my harns 
ester) now—the dour deevils. Yet God’s still aboon a’, and 

ll hae a try for my life still.” 

Hadji Hanna, the bloated wretch we have already seen, 
stepped forward, and sticking his fat fiugers in the red hair of 
the Scotch lad, raised a carving-knife that he had snatched 
from the steward’s pantry. 

“ Son of Heaven,” he said to his chief, “let us sacrifice this 
unbeliever to the goddess Khalee: she has told us to purge 
sea and land of these infidels, who deny your resurrection.” 

“ Good-bye to old Aberdeen!—the Lord have mercy upon 
me!” groaned Patterson. Then a sudden light came in his 
eye, and he struggled forward, and seized the robe of the false 

rophet. “Baloo Singh, son of Heaven!” he cried in a broken 
Drentast, “I worship thee.”’—(Then, under breath : 
“Haud up your heart, Jack; there’s precedent for it. Re- 
member Naaman bowed himself in the house of Rimmon.”)— 
“ There is but one God, and Baloo Singh rose from the dead 
to be his Prophet.” 

“ Let him go—he is one of us! Wah Gooroo! cried Baloo 


“Wah Gooroo !” shouted the disciples. 
Hadji Hanna put a yellow and black turban on Pat- 
terson’s head, and bound round his waist the mystic knotte? 


cord. 

“This lad, too,” said Patterson, pushing forward Jack, 
“is also a believer; the miracles wrought to-dey have con- 
vinced wus both. Baloo Singh, son of Heaven, we are your 
slaves.’ 


the shout of “ Wah Gooroo !”. was raised. 








he was afraid to tell the mate, but he was sure that there 


o of the unbelievers, saved by Heaven from the doom 
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THE ALBION. 


June 18 
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As he uttered these words, the chief left the cabin, followed 
by the other fanatics, Hadji Hanna stayed for a moment be- 
hind. “Beware!” he said, with a hand on the throat of elther 
lad—“ any treachery, and you die by my hand. You are now 
followers of the great Son of Heaven oo Singh. I place 
two armed men on the cabin-door; if you move from the 
door, they shoot you both, and fling you to the sharks.” As 
he uttered these threats, Hadji Hanna’s bloodshot eyes glared 
on the two survivors. “ : 

The next moment, the door closed behind him, the key 
turned, and there was a sound of two muskets being cocked. 

The moment the door closed, Patterson leaped up and hug- 
ged Jack iu his arms. “God guide us and protect us,” he 
cried, “ and forgive me for telling the blackest and biggest lee 
man ever uttered! The accursed seed of Satan, the revin’ 
God-forsaken blasphemers, the cut-throat sons of Belial; but 
Till‘be even with them. Quick, Davis, help me with this ta- 
ble, that I may see out of the skylight what they are doing. 
Eh, man, just hear them! They’ve found one o’ our poor fel 
Py sind vp in the rigging, and they’re worrying him as terriers do 
ara 

In a moment the ready Jad was on the table, and with his 
eye cautiously raized to the level of the glass, He was silent 
for a moment; but his hands were clenched, and the perspi- 
ration dripped from his brow. There was a sound of a heavy 
body dragged over the deck, then a sound of shattereil glass. 

“Oh, what is it,dearSandy? Dotellme. Oh, what Trend 
ful things are they doing ?” said Jack. 

Patterson replied in a low voice, and with face glued to the 
glass: “It is the poor steward, Ji ack. They've tied him to 
the mast; and they’re pelting him with champagne bottles. 
He is streaming with blood, and his hands are clasped.. Hear 


the cries! Now one of them steps up with a drawn knife—-| Johnso: 
»” 


O merciful Father! I dare not look 

As he uttered this exclamation, Patterson leaped down 
from the table, and sat himself on a chair, and hid his face 
with his hands. “Jack,” said he, at last looking up, “as I 
live by bread, it would be doing a duty to set fire to the ves- 
sel, and burn these wretches. It had been better for us 
: pave cursed their prophet, and died holy martyrs like Mr. 

obson.” 

“No, no, dear Sandy,” said Jack, cuddling himself near 
him. “Think of David. God has not saved us without a 
good purpose, There’s many a lowering morning, you used 
to 2 that brings on a fine day.” 

“Ye’re right, ye’re right, bairn,” said Patterson. “Come 
and kneel down, and pray the Lord Jehovah—who put to 
flight the armies of Assyrians, who set the stars to fight in 
their courses against Sisera, who made the Red Sea like bird- 
lime for those awful rascals, the Egyptians—to give our 
hands strength, and our brains wisdom to beguile these chil- 
dren of Belial.” 


only 

The cruel massacre had been but too complete. Two 
sailors only were left, and they stood by the wheel, with six 
armed men with drawn sabres to guard them. The firemen 
below were left to manage the furnaces ; and the scuttle lead- 
ing down into the engine-room was also watched by a dozen 
men with loaded pistuls. The murdered men’s bodies had 
been flung overboard to the sharks, and the decks washed. 
Three or tour of the Malays, who had been sailors, were up 
aloit taking in a sail, for the ship’s course had been altered, 
and the little wind there was, was now against them. 

The chief and some twenty of the fanatics were eating their 
simple meal of rice and curry in the chief cabin. Patterson 
and Jack were waiting on the guests with feigned humility, 
closely watched by the suspicious Hadji Hanna. Once, and 
once only, Patterson contrived to get close to Jack as he re- 
moved a dish, and said: “if I could only get to the doctor’s 
room, Jack, | could get enough arsenic to kill all these rats 
in half an bour; but they won’t let me out of their sight.” 

A howl, as from a wild beast, made the boys start. It was 
Hadji Hanna. 
 “* ed Head,” he said, “ thou hadst the care of the Hakim’s 
drugs, where are they? The Son of Heaven desires opium ; 
find it within half an hour, or thou diest,” 

Patterson’s heart leaped for joy. “Son of the Faithful,” he 
exclaimed, prostrating himself, “I know where there is 
opium, but it is unprepared. Let thy servant prepare it. One 
of thy fullowers can go with me, and stand over me, armed, 
till it is ready.” 

“Go; and Yassaktshi, go thou with him; so that we may 
have the dream-producer, that gladdeneth the heart of the 
Prophet and his followers.” 


hen Patterson was gone, Jack’s heart leaped for joy, 
for he saw, desperate as was their condition, some hope of 


deliverance. 
In the meantime, the wretches in their language, unknown 
to the boy, discussed the murders of the day. 
me And thou, too, wert not idle,” said the chief to Hadji 
anna, 


“I slew the captain with my own hand; and I slew and 
stabbed four of the infidels—one in the rigging, one in his 


hammock, one in the hold, and one on the cabin Hea- 
ven be praised, and glory to his Prophet |” 


“ And I threw an infidel overboard,” said another. 





velled from the northernmost point of which ig 
Point Pedro, to the most southern, which is : Dondera Head. 
part ourn on central 
between Elephant Pass and Kandy” in the days when ‘an 
road was 80 little frequented that you might go to any man’s 







Jack, quick, the pipes. ' 

Jack and Patterson gathered up the pipes, and in a minute 
afterwards were on deck with them, fresh filled and relit. 

“ Brothers of the faith,” said Patterson, “the Prophet has 
sent you two hours of heaven in these opium-pipes. The re- 
lief-guard will be up before your sleep begins. Take them, | be wondered at. I have travelled from Colombo, on the west 
thank God for sending his blessed Prophet.” coast, to Batticaloa, on the east, pane through the country 
The men took them with shouts of “ Wah Gooroo!” and/| of the Veddahs, the wild men of Ceylon, where elephants are 
needed no inducement to at once begin. | known to abound. Tarotgy this region I passed with child. 
The Hindus at the engine-room stairs accepted them with|renandalady. The heat by day was so fearful that we lay 
no less alacrity. In a few minutes, the irresistible drug| panting beneath the shade of the trees, of huts made of 
worked its effects, and the deck was strewn with sleeping | boughs, or of a tent, for houses there were none, and at night 
men. we proceeded on our journey through the forests. On these 

Then Patterson seemed all ofa sudden to go stark mad—he | occasions it was n for me wayy to ride in advance 
hugged Jack; he danced the Highland fling; he shouted, | with gun in hand, for the palanquin-bearers almost invariably 
he screamed ; he ran alittle way up the rigging, and down | throw down their burdens and take to their heels at the sight 
again ; finally, he ran to the astonished men at the wheel, and | of an elephant. I have made various journeys through the 
dragging them on their knees, cried: “Down with ye, | lower divisions of the Badulla district, where Major Rogers 
Johnson; down with ye, Jarvis ; down with ye, Jack, and/shot so many elephants, Saveliing by moonlight through 
thank God—who ‘smote in the night the w ole camp of| places where their marks were to seen On every side, [ 
Assyria, who made the earth open and swallow up Dathan | have ridden from Trincomalie to Jaffna by the coast road, and 
and the company ef Abiram—for delivering the good ship|1 walked, not long ago, from Bomparipo to Marichikatte, 
Jamsetjee Teej from the hands of the Philistines. Here,| near Aripo, sleeping in the very heart of the forest until two 
let me take a epell at the wheel, while I turn her back to | in the morning, and then pursuing my way by moonlight un- 
Singapore, and ye run and take a look at the God-fursaken | til daybreak, and seeing thejiresh marks of an elephant who 
sons of Belial, alllying like drugged fish down in the state-| had preceded me but a short while before. 
cabin—thanks to the essence of morphine andthe Papaver| In the present day, not only has the number of elephants in 
dioscordes.” - the island greatly increased, but the number of amateur hun- 
“ Sut you don’t mean that ycu really have done this!” cried | ters has diminished also. Planters are no longer roused, as 
fe) n. in times gone by, by hearing the elephants pulling the thatch 
out of the roofs of their frail bungalows amist the unfelled 
forest. Now, the difficulty often is to discern a patch of fo- 
rest from the verandah of the planter’s shingled and cozy cot- 
tage; far as the eye can reach all is coffee, and soon firewood 
will be @ commodity to. be brought from afar; nay, if 
I am not mistaken, this difficulty already exists in some 
localities. 

The elephants have retired further away into places where 
the hills have never yet resounded to the sound of the axe or 
the crash of falling timber, and where they can disport them- 
selves at will in the ruined tanks ‘erected in bygone ages by 
the former monarchs of the island. But here even they are 
not secure. Sportsmen more keen, and less occupied than 
Europeans generally are, seek them in their remotest haunts. 
Until ne 6 governmeuat paid a reward for every elephant’s 
tail prod at the offices of the various government agents, 
and the Moor men and Singhalese, catch many annually 
for export. A great many of the able-bodied villagers, more- 
over, have now guns and ammunition, so it is not to be won- 
— at that the elephant is not so common as in the days I 

ude to. 

_ Floating hazily among the annals of Ceylon are many tales 
6f moving accidents and hair- breadth escapes of these sports- 
men of a bygone day. It is not easy now either to connect 
these stories with any particular iadividual, or to be sure that 
the legends are correct in all their details, still they always 
seem to interest the new arrival, and may, possibly, serve the 
same purpose with others far distant. I was reminded lately 
of one of these stories. A gentleman fired at an elephant 
but did not succeed in killing him, and the infuriated beast 
charged him, and compelled him to seek safety in flight. A 
tree was in view, and for this he made with all speed, closely 
pursued. Already had he reached a branch some height from 
the ground, when, to his horror, he fejt the trunk of the ele- 
phant seizing him round the leg; he gave himself up for lost, 
but instinctively drew his leg away, and, to his surprise, he 
found that the effort was successful—the leg was saved, but the 
boot was left behind! The elephant’s trunk had done the 
part of a boot-jack, and the man escaped scatbless. 

The sense of smell is very powerful in the elephant, and 
compensates, to a great extent, for the limited range of its vi- 
sion. A friend of mine told me, that in the earlier days of his 
residence in the island, when he and his brother were exceed- 
ingly keen in the pursuit of sport, they came across an ele- 
phant in the mountain forests while armed only with their 
fowling-pieces. 1f I mistake not, one barrel of each gun was 
loaded with ball, and one with shot, a practice by no means 
uncommon, when it is uncertain whetber the game will be a 
jungle fowl or anelephant. At any rate, they attacked the 
elephant, and were reduced to the necessity of discharging the 
shot barrels also at him, whereby they succeeded in blindio 
him. They were then compelled to take to their heels, and, 
being both light, active young men, they contrived to dodge 
him, and to get out of the forest into the open patenas. There 
they halted, and were standing by each other, when they saw 
the elephant emerge from the forest with his trunk to the 
ground, and —— track the course they had taken by 
smelling their footsteps as a hound would do. Deprived of 
the power of sight, he brought that of scent to his aid, in order 






















“ Sandy, you're mad,” exclaimed Jarvis. 

“Come and see for yourselves,” returned Jack, taking their 

hands, as ifthey’ were children going walking. “ Oome and 

see what brave Sandy has been and done; and call up the fire- 

men too—all that can leave the fires—and give a hurra, for 

the ship’s our own, and we've gota rope round the black- 

guards’ necks.” 

ts “Well, they have got pluck, eh, Bill?” said Johnson to 
arvis, 

“ It’s the neatest go I ever see,” said Jarvis to Johnson, as 

he rolled Baloo Singh under his foot. 

“ Well, I never,” said one of the firemen. ; 

“ That chap ‘ll be admiral some day, or my name’s not 

Jarvis,” said that worthy. 

“ And when I am,” said Patterson, with a grim smile, “ Jack 

here shall be post-captain. But quick, lads—I’m in command 

now—to business before pleasure. Get some three-quarter- 

inch rope, and tie these fellows hand and foot, and throw them 

in the hold. Remove all their knives and pistols, and search 

their pockets ; then batten down the hatches; and T and Jack "ll 

mount guard over them, and tell them our minds when they 

come to.” 

“M , when they come to, old Hullabaloo ’ll think he 

is dead again’” said Jarvis, . 

“ And that fat butcher of his, won’t he cut up rough ?” 

A murderous passion of revenge suddenly shone in Johnson’s 
eyes; he swore a dreadful oath, and slowly cocked a revolver, 
and bent over Hadji Hanna, 

“ He spared none of our messmates,” he said, grinding his 
teeth; “ and now I'll settle his account.” 

Patterson leaped forward, seized the revolver, and threw it 
into a side-cabin. 

“Come ; nu mutiny, Jarvis,” he said, “I tell you I'll not 
have a hair of their heads touched. They shall answer for 
these crimes in another way. We'll not repay murder with 
murder. Remember the holy book : “ Vengeance is mine ; I 
will repay it, saith the Lord.” Touch these men, and I will 
shoot you down as 1 would a mad dog, Jarvis.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged if Sandy is not a mixture of the par- 
son and the king of the Sandwich Islands,” grumbled Jarvis. 
“ But I suppose we must knock under, for he got us out of the 
mess. » 




































The sleeping men were collected, and thrown, not very 
gently (especially by Jarvis), into the hold like so many cotton- 
bales. It took two daysto get back toSingapore with that in- 
sufficient crew; and the quantity of food given to the 
prisoners during that time was hardly worth mentioning. 

Small as the crew was, they were sufficient, thanks to 
Patterson's energy, to crowd up every piece of coloured bunt- 
ing that was in the vessel an hour before they entered 
Singapore. 

It was soon known that the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy had had a 
mutiny on board; but, thanks to the courage and prudence of 
two boys—the cabin-boy and the doctor’s boy—the mutineers 
had been seized, and the ship recovered. 


An hour after the arrival of the Jamsetjce Jeejeebhoy, 
Patterson and Davis stood Washing, ond yet delighted, before 
the harbour-master and several o , who had to hear the 



















convicts examined. Pale and scowling, the Prophetand his | to obtain his revenge. I fancy they. did not wait long to see 
followers stood in the compound adjoining the barbour-| what would be the result. One of these gentlemen lias had 
house, a detachment of English | several narrow escapes in the forests, both elephants and 





master’s 
soldiers, 

“ And now, my brave boy,” said the harbour-master, “ tell 
us by what mean» you succeeded so admirably in counter- 
Piety wes joss Papen ae 


other animals; one most terrible tuss'e with a bear will be 
told of under the proper head. 

It is, however, not very long since that he and a friend at 

tracked a cou of elephants into a very nasty 

are perfectly aware of their 

where for the 

, therefore, all the more likely 

Eech of them se- 
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the kraal for that purpose. There was a small pool of water | Miss Angela Burdelf—the estimable and beneficent lady, 


tank of some extent, | founder of so many chi and schools, who is now w 
aeee dsiod up by'the Bo, come To this the thirsty | known as Miss Angela ett Coutts. Miss A. B. Coutts 
animals made a rush in a body a3 soon as it was perceived ; | continues to be the principal proprietor of the old bank in the 
their ess however, defeated their object, for no sooner the business being conducted for her by trustees, 
had thelr hage feet entered the pool than it became a mass of| under the old style of Coutts and Co.—Railway News. 
mud trampled into the veriest puddle. ” 


MONS. CASSECRUCHE’S INSPIRATION. 


Eg 

No. 28 Bolshoi Moskoi, St. Petersburg, was at the end of his 
Latin—or, to use a thoroughly Eng idiom, he had not a 
penny to bless himself with. 

The gentleman in question was the solitary member left, of 
a company of French actors that had come to Russia in 
1840, The rest had returned to France, leaving their gay 
compen like a piece of light drift that has washed up be- 
yond reach of the return tide; like a butterfly that has ven- 
— out too late in the autumn, and got nipped with the 
Trost, ; 
M. Cassecruche had tried to draw teeth, but had failed to 
earn enough to keep his own grinders going. He had tried to 
teach drawing, but his advertisements had drawn no one; he 
had ventured at scene-painting, and the manager had kicked 
him out of the theatre. He had speculated on the turf, but 
betting with no capital leads to inadequate restlts. He had 
taught Italian, but as he knew no Russian, and could not 
froseqnes Italian, his pupils made scarcely sufficient progress. 
In addition to Mr. Jones, there was a “i, ung Miss Jones, who | He went on the Moscow stage, and the theatre instantly closed, 
attended the sermons of the Rev. Mr. Loyd, and, as often | as if in sheer spite. He had thought the Russians rich fools, 
par fig the maiden found the orations so eloquent that she|and easily cheated, but he had found them sharp rogues, 
fell in love with the preacher. The affection was responded | neglectful of all true talent. So, now, in bis vexation he 
to by the minister, and the two, fearing the purse-proud mer- | wished to go back to France, as his creditors grew daily more 


chant would never consent to the mésalliance, were privately | pressing, and the horrible Russian winter was rapidly setting 
married. Of course, when the affair became known to Mr. | in. 


Jones, sen., as it could not fail to do, he was exceedingly an- 
gry; but, seeing that things went on pretty comfortably with 
his daughter, he became reconciled in the end to his reverend 
son-in-lew ; but, though fond of attending sermons, he did not 
think preaching a good business, and after a while proposed 
that Mr. Loyd should give up the Welsh dissenting chapel, 
and enter his counting-house as a partner, under the firm of 
Jones, Loyd, and Co. Mr. Loyd consented; and to extend 
the business, it was subsequently agreed that he should go to 
London, and establish a bank under the name of the Manches- 
ter firm; so that Jones, Loyd, and Co., of Manchester, might 
draw bills upon Jones, Loyd, and Co., of London, or, as it 
was facetiously called at the time, “pig upon bacon.” Itsoon 
turned out that Mr. Lewis Loyd was eminently fitted to be a 
banker, for his clearness of head, uatiring industry, and per- 
fect honesty, proved the foundation of success for the new 
establishment. After a very long and honourable career, Mr. 
Loyd retired from business, being succeeded as head of the 
London firm by his son, Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, who was 
subsequently created Lord Overstone. Thus, the falling in 
love of a young girl witha Welsh Dissenting minister was the 
cause of the establishment of an important bank, besides lead- 
ing to the creation of a new peer of the realm. 

The great banking house of Coutts and Co., arose under 
circumstances not less striking than those connected with the 
history of Jones, Loyd, and’ Co. The father of Mr. Coutts 
was a merchant at Edinburgh, who had four sons, the two 
youngest of whom, James and Thomas, were brought up in 
the paternal counting-house. James, at the age of twenty- 
five, came to London, and first settled in St. Mary Axe as a 
Scotch merchant, from which business, however, he subse- 
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contusions and wounds. The wonder is 
he -covenedl elses. It was long before they could find 

attendants ; the reco of the guns they bad 
the pongo. Woon work of ty and Gongen a08 time. 
this was an exceedingly awkward and up- 
e. On their way back to Batticaloa, while cross- 
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exciting kraal known for many years.” 


—— 


HOW TWO PRIVATE BANKING HOUSES 
WERE FOUNDED. 


There is much of the romance of history in the origin of 
some of the great private banking houses still existing in our 
days—though all more or less threatened with destruction by 
the giant of joint-stock enterprise. The origin, among others, 
of the house of Jones, Loyd, and Co. was very curious. Mr. 
Lewis Loyd, the founder of the house, father of the present 
Lord Overstone, b his career as a Welsh dissenting minis- 
ter in a small chapel at Manchester, the congregation of which 
included a Mr. Jones, a sort of half-banker half-manufacturer. 


tents were | in a man’s leg. This story was told me in 
his quiet way by my friend during a little excursion into the 
jo and although I cannot be sure of every minute parti- 
cular, I believe I have correctly related the main points. 

An adventure of a more ludicrous character not long 
since befel two other friends of mine. One of them was a 
gentleman who had come to Ceylon to visit some p 
of his, and to have a little shooting. He contemplated re- 
maining only a few months, and I remember his saying, a8 
we drove to his estate the first day of his arrival in the dis- 
trict, that before leaving it he must kill an elephant, a bear, 
a cheetah, a buffalo, a wild pig, and an alligator. We gave 
him the opportunity of killing several of the last the very 
next morning; with the others he was less successful. One 
day he ani another gentleman, not a caomnen, were out 
after deer, when they unexpectedly found themselves among 
a herd of elephants. The Coolies bolted with the guns, the 
non-combative gentleman ran up to his neck into a lake, 
and the visitor from England had the mortification of seeing 
the herd disperse without getting a shot; nor did he have 
another chance before his departure from the island. 

The peninsula of Jaffna-is separated from the rest of the 
island (save at one spot, where a narrow strip of land con- 
nects the two) by a shallow inlet of the sea. Among other 
fords, there is one called Elephant Pass, where the Dutch 
built. a little redoubt in the olden times. Many pleasant 
reminiscences cling around this little fort. It stands alone 
on a plain interspersed with clumps of jungle—the haunts of 
deer, hares, partridges, and jungle-fow!. On the Jakes, and 
tanks, and lagoons, to be seen from the windows over the 
ramparts, are, at certain seasons, teal, wild ducks, pelicans, 
spoonbills, flamingoes, and other aquatic birds, and also 
numbers of crocodiles. In former times, the elephants usgd 
periodically to cross the ford at this spot, and visit the 
peninsula, at the season when the tempting fruit of the 
palmyra palm promised them a grateful repast; but, of late 
years, the extension of cultivation in the vicinity, and the 
various other causes which have tended to diminish the num- 
ber of elephants generally, have influenced their visits to this 
locality. Nevertheless, the last time I was there, a tusker 
was reported to be in the neighbourhood, and his fresh marks 
were all around. I have often heard an old resident tell 
how, one fine morning, it was reported to him that there 
were a couple of elephants in the town of Jaffoa. One of 
them chose to take his course down the main street, to the 
great terror of the inhabitants. In the course of his pere- 

rinations he upset an old woman, but did her no further in- 
ury. Being pursued by a couple of sportsmen, he tried to 
recross the lake near the custom-house, but one of his pursuers 
took boat and killed him in the water. 

Till within a few years a reward was paid by government, 
as before said, for elephants’ tails pene at u government 
agent’s office. The hope of reward stimulated many natives 
to engage in the destruction of elephants; but as they were 
intent only on securing the tail, it often happened that, after 
their depriving the animal of its caudal extremity, it would 

et up again and run off. It therefore became customary to 

emand the production of part of the trunk also. 

The Larne in the neighbourhood of Hanabartaotte are said 
to be exceedingly daring huntsmen. They will go behind an 
elephant and give him @ slap or pull his tail, and as he turns 
round they fire at him behind the ear, and bring him down 
by a single ball. 

Sir Emerson Tennent has graphically and faithfully des- 
cribed the mode in which elephants are captured in Ceylon by 
erecting a strong enclosure, called a kraal, into which the ele- 
phants are carefully driven. The word kraal is one in com- 
mon use in the island, to denote any enclosure. The fisher- 
men Call those fish-traps which they make in the rivers and 
lakes by the same name, and it is the general term among the 
farmers of South Africa for their sheep-pens. The word is a 
Dutch one, and, like many other Dutch words, has been 
adopted by the Singhalese. The last elephant kraal was in 
the Koruegalle district. It took place in the month of 
August last, and I am indebted to a local newspaper, the 

lon Times, for the following account of the capture: 

* After twenty-four hours of intense suspense, the alarm was 
given by loud shouts from all sides that the animals were en- 
tering the kraal, and of course a general rush took place in 
order to secure a good view of the proceedings. Each vied 
with the other in endeavouring to obtain the most prominent 
place. Trees were the resorts of hundreds, and the strong 
wooden palisading was resor.ed to by crowds eager to obtain 
& good view of the ‘take.’ First,a pair of elephants, wearied 
and worn with driving and heat, made their appearance. 
Whether the noise or the sight of the eager spectators in the 
trees alarmed the huge creatures, I know not, but it is certain 
that the companions of the first pair changed their minds, if 
elephants have any minds, and no more entered the enclosure 
atthe time. The next batch that was entrapped was a nice 
little lot of fifteen, and these were made up to forty, and after- 
wards to forty-four on the next day. Tbe poor brutes came 
in very much subdued—not with savage ferocity I had 
been led to expect. There was no wild trumpeting—no mad 


It was the thirtieth day of- October, and the city of St. 
Peter was eatirely intent on chagkmating the coming winter. 
Here were men everywhere putting up double window-sashes, 
filling up the intermediate spaces with salt or sand, and 
‘areage paper over every chink. Doors were being hammered 
into place; the great white porcelain stoves, reaching from 
ceiling to floor, were being scraped out and overhauled, and 
their flues and pipes calked and soldered for the winter cam- 
paign. It was quite alarming toa needy thin-clad stranger, 
to see the mountains of white-barked birch-logs being piled 
up in the court-yafds, or being tossed out of the enormous 
wood barges on the Neva, In the suburbs, the servants were 
drawing out the ~" examining their steel runners, and 

ossiping about the fun of the snowtime. The great iron 

replaces for the coachinen outside the Winter Palace and the 
Opera House now assumed a look of terrible significancy. 
People were talking of the bridges being soon removed, All 
the tailors in St. Petersburg were busily preparing and altering 
fur coats for officers and civilians. There was a hard time 
coming, and M. Cassecruche knew it. 

But how to get away from thirty-two hungry creditors, and 
a suspicious government watching him, and only three sous 
in his pocket, was the difficulty. Thirteen Napoleons to 
Paris, through Poland and Prussia. Half as much by York- 
shire steamer to perfidious Albion. “ Hein!” 

One miserable October day M. Cassecruche sat in his dreary 
apartment and pondered over his difficulties. It was a doleful 
wet day. A wind from Siberia had blown over the marshes, 
and given an acidity to the rain that drenched the streets, and 
frothed down from every spout. M. Caesecruche sat at his 
table, drew on the back of a letter countless ballet-dancers, 
— retired to become a banker. He took a house in the | and finished off with a gigantic head of the Emperor Nicholas. 

trand, the same in which the firm still exists; and he was|M. Cassecruche arose and lighted a cigarette; the smoke 
joined there, some years after, by his brother Thomas, as a| curled up in sharp cut blue circles; it was incense offered to 
partner—the business being carried on, under the name of | his Good Genius. 

James and Thomas Coutts. James Cdutts died early, and| “Ha! ma belle France, how I grieve for thee; how I re- 
Thomas was then left sole proprietor of the bank. His high gerd thee, a poor exile from tby paradise!” exclaimed M. 
integrity, joined to a very enterprising spirit, soon gained him | Cassecruche, rhapsodising aloud. “Ma foi, how I am 
many friends, and made him remarkably tuccessful in his| hungry. Pon! pon! there goes a champagne cork at the 
business. execrable next door. Ha! now I smell the stew. Gracious 

A characteristic instance, both of his shrewdness and enter- | Heavens! what torment to smell a stew which is not by 
pene given by Mr. Lawgon, in his “ History of Banking.” | oneself to be eaten. O, what veritable agony for the poor 

n the early part of his career, Mr. Coutts, anxious to secure|exile from beautiful France! Butstop. Iraisemy gun. I 
the cordial co-operation of the heads of the various banking| fire. I bring down an idea—a magnificent majestic idea. 
houses in London, was in the habit of frequently inviting them | My good genius has returned to me—to me, rising from the 
to dinner. On one of these occasions, the manager of a city | vapour ofastew. M. Cassecruche, I congratulate you. Courage, 
bank, in retailing the news of the day, accidentally remarked | courage my friend. You shall still return to Ja belle France. 
that a certain nobleman had applied to his firm for the loan | There is but one step, from misery to hope. Good angel of 
of £80,000, and had been refused. Mr. Coutts listened and | Hope, permit menow totake that step!” 
said nothing; but the moment his guests had retired, about| A change had come over M. Cassecruche. He sang, he 
ten o’clock in the evening, he started off to the house of the | danced, finally he washed his face in a tumbler, adjusted his 
nobleman mentioned, and requested the honour of an inter-| hair in the glass of his snuff-box, brushed his coat, blackened 
view with his lordship the next day. Onthe following morn- | his too obvious toes with ink so thatthey might look like part 
ing the nobleman called at the bank. Mr. Coutts received him | of his boots, lighted another cigarette, drew a sketch ofa 
with the greatest politeness, and taking thirty one-tnousand | ballet-dancer, and then proceeded down stairs to the shop 
pound notes from a drawer, presented them to his Lordship. | of M. Brisenoy, military tailor, and his landlord, on the first 
“ But what security am 1 to give you?” “I shall be satisfied| floor. 
with your Lordship’s note of hand,” was the reply. The| Humming an air from the last opera, M. Cassecruche 
10 U was instantly given, with the remark, “I find I shall | knocked boldly at the door. : 
only require fur the present £10,000; I therefore return you| The door opened, and M, Louis Brisenoy presented himself 
£20,000, with which you will be pleased to open an account in| without his coat or waistcoat, in slippers, and with hanks of 
my name.” The generous—or, as it may more truly becalled,| red thread strung round his neck. In one hand hebelda 
exceedingly well-calculated—act of Mr. Coutts was not lost| heavy pressing-iron, in the other a pair of scarlet trousers. 
upon the nobleman, who, in addition to paying in within a} M. Cassecruche, in spite of severely burning himself with the 
few months £200,000 to his account, the produce of the sale | flat-iron, shook his landlord by both hands. — 
of an estate, recommended several high personages to patro-| ‘“ Congratulate me, congratulate me, my friend,” he said ; 
nise the Bank in the Strand. Among the new clients who|“ fortune smiles upon me. Iam appointed Professor of 
did so patronise it was King George III. French at the University of Klarkoff ; hundreds of roubles a 

Mr. Coutts had not only many friends, but real admirers, * 
among the nobility, and was an object of attraction to not a 
few designing matrons, who would have been but too happy 
to marry their noble but portionless daughter to the 
banker. These aristocratic matrimonial speculations were 
onslaughts on the palisades—no the guards as one| somewhat rudely dispelled by the choice which Mr. Coutts 
reads of in books. The weather been oppressively hot | made of a wife, in the person of Elizabeth Starkey, a domestic 
for all y | in his brother’s service. The union was ve, it.it said, 

of to the banker; and, children of a 


servant, his daughters married three . 
the Marquis of Bate, the Earl of Guildford, and Sir Francs 
Burdett. After the death of his first wife, Mr. Coutts gave 


“ Qlad of it,” said Brisenoy, “ for 1 was just coming up to 
ask for my three months’ rent.” 

“ Three months ! Six months’ rent would not be sufficient 
to repay you for your unwearied kindness, and the confidence 
you have ever placed inme. Come, my dear friend, ut once, 
and dine with me at the great restaurant in the Nevsky.” 

“ But your clothes ?” suggested Brisenoy. 

“True,” sighed Oassecruche, looking down at his coat; 
“ and the rest of my wardrobe is——” 

“No better. Well, we are all pinched one way or the 
other. I can lend you a suit of clothes for one night. Do 
rE pe evening Gress, or military?" 


“It was nevertheless a striking scene that ‘drive in.’ 
What with the motley crowds on every ble 


the of de with white iM agmy brutes 
within the fosce, the stately forest tree ih 


could not wear anything but evening dress,” replied M. 
stately forest trees, and the bright moon | unworthy ridicule, which, however, bad no other effect than | Cassecruche, with injured dignity. “ Kemember, | ama pro- 

shining high above us, the effect was such as I shall not easily | that of at confidence of the husband in his | fessor now and 4 government servant.” 
wile, This confidence was d ed inaremarkable manner; “True, Bh, 1 We shall have a pleasant evening. 

rander still was the scene when, on a given signal, a in the last will and testament of Mr. Coutts, By thie will he | What do ~ say to the opera afterwards!” 
handred Gres shot their t flames flickering through the lef the whole of bie fortune, amounting to py d. “By all means. | the opera,” replied the tallor's 
dense of the eu forest, and for a time seemed | to his widow, for her sole use and benefli, and at her friend. 

to pale the soft light of the moon, It was @ novel sight to disposal, without the deduction of a #ngle weney teany|) M. Caeeereche, esvares in bran new closeftiing bleck, 
mont of us, and for houre we remained there, riveted Ww the « subsequeotiy marrie’ the Duke of with white bh ond cloak with « sable collar two 


from « droshy ot the door of the greet ree 
ie the Praapebt, wih the grand a of 


| 
lid enchaatment of the soene om | bat pater ber marenee whely reserved | feet deep, joked & veritable Ampbitryon ee be stepped ferh 
Fete cols of the were sot. being “waruly, the \s bere ihe Shula entre o lameness fortune leh te | with M. 
aod her fret (Oey tawrant 
| GOReF a! Ble) bo COMMeOnE® & FAM pig 
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M. Cassecruche, in his plated spectacles, was not merel 
grand ; he was tremendous ; he took off his hat and hung it 
on a peg with the air ofa prince. With the dignified en- 
durance of a monarch he resigned himself to the bowin 
waiters, who ran to remove his heavy furred clock. 
or pr was a mere bourgeois shadow beside this great type 
of office. 

The groups of officers round the various tables looked for a 
moment with a certain knowing look, as much as to say, 
“ Here comes a celebrated foreigu professor, who is going to 
dine with M. Brisenoy, the fashionable military tailor of the 
Bolshoi Moskoi.” 

M. Cassecruche called for the carte. He ran it down with 
@ haughty and supercilious air—an air half epicurean, half 
contemptuous. He seemed to imply, “ Gracious Heaven, here 
is another day’s dinner, and so horribly like the last! Half 
my annual salary to any one who will discover me a new 
dish. I am weary of the luxuries of the Emperor Alexander's 
time. ; 

_ “ What shall we begin with?” said the generous host, toss- 
ing the carte almost contemptuously to M. Brisenoy. 

“ Oh, shtshee” (cabbage soup), “they make it well here,” 
replied the guest timidly, for he was dazzled by the magnifi- 
cence of his tenant’s new manner. 

(Now, a true Russian cannot dine without cabbage soup; 
there is indeed a proverb that the three deities of Russia ure 
“Tshin, Tshai, and Shtshee”—official rank, tea, and cabbage 
soup.) 

“Tt is poor stuff,” said the professor, “but I suppose we 
must begin with it.” 

There is but one way of beginning a Russian dinner: You 
begin by eating a small section of pickled fish, and’ drinking a 
gilt egg cup full of raw spirits. 

M. Cassecruche ate a whole sardine, but with strong pro- 
test—the waiter watched him with awe and respect because 
he grumbled, made faces, and complained. But when it came 
to the spirits, he drew back like a pointer when it comes upon 
a covey of partridges. He sipped, he sniffed to show his ha- 
tred, contempt, and disgust. 

“Ts this what you call Maraschino ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ The Maraschino of Zara ?” 

“ Of Sarah?” 

“ Of Zara, blockhead.” 

“ No, sir, it is not.” 

“ Not of Zara! How dare you then bring a French gen- 
tleman any Maraschino, ass, fool, but that Of Zara? Take the 
trash away.” 

M. Cassecruche uttered these complaints in a loud and 
angry voice. The major looked round, the two colonels 
smiled, the ensigns applauded audibly. 

“This is some great inostranez” (foreigner), thought the 
waiter. “ He is not accustomed to our rough Russian ways. 
They do things differently on the other side.” 

The soup came—cabbages, barley-meal, beans, butter, salt, 
mutton, and cream, constitute what is called by the Russians 
shtshee. 

M. Cassecruche dipped in his spoon, and lifted out a great 
yellow heap of macerated cabbages. There was a fatal 
streak of green on the outside leaf. Hesplashed it down with 
abhorrence. 

“ Away with it! Away with it, ape, fool. Keep such 
stuff for your poor merchants. Order some botvinya instead ; 
and do you hear, fool? Quick.” 

M. Brisenoy was impressed, but he was also sorry; for he 
‘was hungry, and the steam of the cabbage soup made his 
mouth water. 

“ Bring a bottle of the best Cliquot,” cried M. Cassecruche 
the inexorable, “to pass the time till your detestable cook pre- 

the botvinya.” 

“ Tsn’t it rather late in the year for botvinya?” suggested 
M. Brisenoy, timidly. 

“ It is late ; but what can we do in this infamous hole?” 

Infamous hole! The first restaurant in the first city of the 
Russian empire; the restaurant where. all the officers of the’ 
Imperial Body Guard dined. Could M. Brisenoy believe his 
own ears? Could this be Aineas Cassecruche, his once hum- 
ble—abjectly humble and impecunious lodger ? 

The botvinya came. Such a mess! Beer, raw herbs, red 
berries, chopped cucumbers, square lumps of salmon, slices of 
lemon, toasted black bread cut small, and jostling lumps of 


ice. 

Horrible mélange! Chaos of indigestion! Yet custom 
has made this dish palatable to forty millions of Russians. 

To the botvinya succeeded cutlets 4 la Marengo, and other 
savoury morceaux. M. Cassecruche grew complacent and 
more satisfied. Then followed voptechiie, the delicious tree- 
partridge, and quails, each little quail recumbent on a little 
cushion of bacon. 

The champagne corks exploded around the heads of the 
two friends. The wine of Veuve Cliquot rose, beading up with 
tipsy haste in the tall tapering glasses. M. Cassecruche grew 
extravagantly merry, his eyes sparkled, he talked louder and 
faster. He proposed toasts, he hummed tunes of the most 
heterodox character. 

The pastry coming in stopped his vivacious mouth. Jel- 
lies, golden and transparent, melted before him; strange 
sweetmcats and iced fruits thawed and vanished at his ap- 
proach. Then came little glasses of Dantzig golden water, 
the volatile sparks of gold-leaf floating in ieces and spiri- 
tuous oil. 

The tables were cleared, the coffee was brought in thick 
white porcelian cups. M. Cassecruche called for cognac, put 
some in his saucer, set fire to it, and then lighted his cigarette 
at the blue flame with consummate nonchalance. The two 
friends were enraptured with one another. They chinked 
their glasges together, and swore eternal friendship: an inter- 
esting ceremony, but perhaps injudicious when done loudly 
and noisily in a public room, and among ceremonious and 
choleric strangers. 

More silver-topped bottles came at M. Cassecruche’s call— 
out flew their bulgy corks, released from the slavery of the 
wire—the transparent golden wine bubbled in a perpetual 


and exhilarating, might have crested the very nectar of the 
gods, or Homer's care-dispelling nepenthe. "Joues and droll 
sayings flew from M. Cassecruche’s mouth like detonations 
from a cracker, or fire from a squib. He grew so loud, that 
M. Brisenoy, ina humble deprecating voice glanced at the 
= captains and the scowling major, and suggested mode- 
ration. 

M. Cassecruche tossed off two more glasses of wine in angry 
succession, and then exploded like a pewder m e ina 
— of fierce vituperations, ut at the pitch of his 
voice. 

“Moderation? Voice? Mon Dieu! notalk? Ten million 
thousand curses on the land of the knout and the serf—the 


.| Orator’s collar. M. Brisenoy already saw himself hob-nob- 


crouch to such gilded infamy—no, let Russia manacle the Pole, 
and squeeze out the heart's blood of her slaves, but let her 
not set one finger——” 

Here an irrepressible colonel laid his hand on the imprudent 


bing with a bear in a Siberian log-hut. But M. Cassecruche 
was desperate. He wrenched himself from the grasp of the 
irrepressible colonel, and, snatching up an empty champagne- 
bottle, deliberately ran to the bust of the Emperor Nicholas, 
and beat off its august nose with a shout of demoniacal and 
republican laughter. Everybody started on his legs, and M. 
Brisenoy fainted. ’ : 

“ Kill the Republican conspirator !” cried the ensigns. 

“ Send for a guard to arrest him !” shouted the irrepressible 
colonel. 

“ Beat him !” cried every one. But this the colonel would 
uot allow. : 

M. Cassecruche, struggling like a frog in a stork’s claws, 
kept shouting “Vive la République!” and making frantic 
faces at the noseless and disconsolate marble emperor. 

The guard arrived with fixed bayonets, a crowd of chatter- 
ing ra indignant officers and waiters and cooks and scullions, 
stood around M. Cassecruche. All at once a man pushed 
through the crowd, waving a yard of white paper covered 
with memoranda and figures, , 

“Search the wretch’s pockets,” he cried ;—it was the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant. “He owes me thirty roubles for 
his diner and champagne—he must have plenty of money. 
All these conspirators have.” 
Six waiters leaped simultaneously like hungry wolves on M. 
Cassecruche, and searched his pockets. They contained a 
stump of a cigar, a dirty ace of spades, and three sous. 
The six waiters were furious; they would have torn his 
very hair Off in search for concealed money, but the colonel 
beat them away with the flat of his sword. : 
“ Dogs,” he said, “ begone! This is an important political 
offender. “Whether he has paid for his dinner or not, is of no 
ssible consequence. Soldiers, remove your prisoner. 
Follow me! M. the Captain, adieu; friends must separate 
when duty calls. We'll play out our billiard match to- 
morrow.” 
“There is the man who must pay,” said the proprietor to 
the band of excited waiters, and he pointed to the half para- 
lysed M. Brisenoy. The leaped upon him, and squeezed from 
him many curses, some tears, hundreds of groans, and thirty 
roubles. 
Next day, M. Aineas Eglantine Cassecruche, sober but not 
penivent, was comfortably sitting in a warm first-class 
carriage, oh his way to the Prussian frontier, banished for 
ever from Russia as a dangerous alien, an outrageous repub- 
lican, a subversive democratic emperor’s ae ee 
socialist, not to be discharged until safely carted out an 
turned loose in the wilds of Paris. So M. Cassecruche jour- 
neyed rejoicing at his ruse de guerre and his timely escape 
from herds of enraged and hungry creditors; rejoicing at his 
gratuitous dinner, at his vexatious landlord’s discomfiture, at 
his cheap and luxurious journey from St. Petersburg to Paris. 





ALL MOONSHINE. 


There is a belief general in this kingdom, in all European 
countries, and probably in countries not European, that the 
moon exercises a direct influence on the weather. It is not 
confined to one class, nor te the uneducated. The peer, who 
is anxious with respect to the effect of the weather on the 
hatching and growth of his pheasants and partridges, is just as 
likely to look at the almanack for the time of the moon’s 
changes during the critical period, as the farmer who is think- 
ing only of the weather in connection with the harvest. 
Nearly everybody appears to take a lively interest in knowing 
what the weather will be a day, three days, or a week hence. 
It is, moreover, 8 weakness with almost every nian to consider 
himself a judge of the weather. 
With the majority of people, the influence of the moon 
on the weather is accepted as a fact, without their being able 
to give any reason for their faith. But there are those who 
argue that if the moon, with the aid of the sun, causes the 
ocean tides, it is far more easy for the moon to exercise a 
—_ influence on a fluid so mobile as the atmosphere. 
he sun, they say, raises vapours from the sea, lakes, rivers, 
and swamps, into the atmosphere ; clouds being thus formed, 
the influence of the moon intervenes and acts upon those 
clouds and upon the atmosphere in which they float, in the 
same way as some say it acts on the sea in raising the tides. 
The combined effects of these atmospheric tides and heat, 
— winds, which drive the clouds; hence rain, snow, or 
hail. 

It must be admitted that there is something plausible in 
this hypothesis, and, if it were supported by recorded obser- 
vations even in a very slight degree, it would meet with ready 
attention from scientific men. yy persons who have read 
the arguments in support of the theory naturally say, “ All 
this is perfectly clear. It explains the mode in which the 
moon exercises the influence attributed to her, in as simple a 
way as possible.” Unfortunately for the makers of almanacks 
who venture on weather predictions, it is not sufficient to start 
a theory without supporting it by facts, when facts are ob- 
tainable ; and observations have been recorded for a sufficient 
number of years, of the daily changes of the weather, to allow 
of the affirmative being proved if there were any real proof 
to be got. It cannot be denied that these observations fail to 
establish a very strong negative; but this is only what might 
be expected if the moon were altogether without influence 
one way or the other. The mai 8 for making this calcu- 
lation exist at various places—at Paris, Rome, Vienna, Ge- 
neva, and several other cities; the observations extend over 
long periods ; and yet no evidence in favour of the moon ex- 
erting the influence claimed for her, can be obtained from 
these records. Of course it suite the pockets of almanack- 
makers to maintain the contrary, and it is a curious circum- 
stance, that, although they may be wrong in their prediction 
as to what the weather will be on a certain day, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, it is sufficient to be strikingly right in 
the remaining instance, to oye the faith of the purchaser, 
in a robust condition. The compilers of Old Moore’s al- 
manack do not now venture to predict what the weather will 
be on a given day twelve months in advance, but some less 
popular prognosticators do. There is a M. Mathieu, whose 
name is continually in the French newspapers as a weather 

rophet, and some very remarkable instances have been pub- 

ished of the fulfilment of his predictions. The inhabitants of 
Venice will have an opportunity of verifying his claims as a 
prophet, this year; for, he has predicted that one of the most 
fearful storms known for a century it will take place in 
Venetia between the 29th of November and the 3rd of De- 


cember. 
The belief that if it rain on St. Swithin’s Day it will rain 





land where liberty freezes in prison, and tyranny rejoices in 
splendour! Down with the timid eleadae whe 


who would |tricts, 


have heard the saying, may not know how it origina’ 

who the saint was. e information may be girth 7ghe 
few words. He was Bishop of Winchester, died in 862, anq 
was buried in Winchester churchyard. At a later period he 
was canonised, and it was resolved to dig up his remains ang 
place them in a shrine in the cathedral; but, when the day 
arrived for his removal, it began to rain so heavily that the 
men employed were unabl= to work, and it continued to rain 
in the same manner for forty days; hence if it rain on g 
Swithin’s Day it will rain for forty days afterwards, and if it 
be fine on that day it will continue fine for a like period. 4 
similar belief is current in France, with respect to St. Medard 
and St. Gervais, and rm | causes great discouragement 
among the cultivators of the soil. Dr. Berigny relates that he 
was once called in to prescribe for a female patient who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. Medicine had no effect upon 
her, and ee afterwards her husband fell sick, and pre. 
sented identical symptoms. After a good deal of questionin 
he elicited from them that their a ad been bad for several 
years, and, it having rained on St. Medard’s Day, which is on 
the 8th of June, they became so fearful that a similar misfor. 
tune was in store for them again, that both were rendered jj]. 
All the efforts of the doctor to discover the origin of their 
superstition were in vain, but he was enabled, by a reference 
to the meteorological records of the Paris observatory, to as. 
certain that there was no foundation for it. 

It is said that if timber be felled when the moon is on the 
increase, it will decay, and that it should always be cut when 
the moon is on the wane. Nobody can give a reason for this, 
yet the belief is common in several countries, and, what is 
still more strange, professed wood-cutters, whose occupation 
is to fell timber, aver, as the actual result of their observation, 
that the belief is well founded. It was formerly interwoven 
in the Forest Code of France, and unless expunged by recent 
alterations, is so still. The same opinion is said to obtain in 
the German forests, in Brazil,and in Yucatan. The theory 
given, to account for what is assumed to be a fact, is, that as 
the moon grows, the sap rises, and the wood, therefore, is less 
dense than when the moon is waning, because at that time 
the sap in the tree diminishes. No evidence whatever can be 
offered in support either of the belief or of the theory; and 
as a matter of fact we may rest assured that there is no more 
foundation for the one than the other. There are persons 
who will say, If you admit that the moon is capable of draw- 
ing a vast body of water to a heap, why not admit also the 
possibility of her attracting the moisture in a tree? To these 
it may be replied, that the rise or fall of the sap depends on 
the quantity of heat which reaches the roots of the tree, and 
not at all on attraction. The belief in the moon’s influence as 
regards timber, extends to vegetables, but we believe the idea 
to be less generally entertained in this country than abroad, 
where they act upon the maxim that root crops should be 
planted when the moon is decreasing, and plants, such as 
peas, beans, and others, which bear their crops on their 
branches, between new and full moon. Some time ago, a 
body of sages had a long discussion, and wrote numerous 
treatises, to explain why it was that a lump of metal, if laid 
on water, would sink to the bottom, while, if it were beaten 
out into a sheet, it would float. The theories were very 
plausible, though they were opposed to one another, At 
last it occurred to one of the sages to suggest that it would 
be well to ascertain by actual experiment if it were really 
the fact that the metal would float under the circumstances 
stated. Accordingly, a vessel of water was brought, a sheet 
of the metal was laid on it, and it very soon lay at the 
bottom. An example of the kind is furnished by Toaldo, 
the Italian meteorologist, who, to account for the belief cur- 
rent among wine-growers, that wine, the making of which 





‘is begun in the old moon and finished in the new, is never 


clear nor of good quality, attributes it to the circumstance 

that the absence of the lunar rays, by lowering the tempera- 

ture of the air, checks the fermentation. New, if it had 

occurred to him to expose the most delicate thermometer to 

the full light of the moon shining with its greatest lustre, 

he would have found that the mercury was not elevated a 

hair’s breadth; neither would it have been, if he had ex- 

posed it in the focus of her rays, concentrated by the most 

powerful lenses. This has been proved by actual experiment. 
The power of the moon’s rays to produce blindness, where 

a man has slept with his face exposed to them, is firmly be- 

lieved in by sailors, and numerous cases have been related in 

which this has happened. It may be admitted that blindness 

has ensued where a sailor has foolishly laid himeelf down 

on the deck on his back to sleep, with his face exposed to the 
bright moon, in warm latitudes. But it does not follow 
that the blindness was caused by the moon’s rays; for more 
probably, it was owing to the rapid radiation of heat from the 

ex portions of the body, or from some other physical 
cause. The moon is also sup to exercise influence on the 
skin by darkening it. In this matter we have the aid of pho- 
tography to assure us that the moon’s rays must positively be 
imcapable of affecting the colour of the skin. Dr. Lardner, in 
his writings on the subject, says that the lunar rays, even when 
condensed by the most powerful lenses, do not darken paper 
which has been steeped in a solution of chloride of silver. In 
this statement, however, he goes rather beyond the facts of the 
case, as Mr. Delarue’s beautiful photographs of the moon prove; 
but to obtain these proofs the exposure must be a long one, 
whereas exposure to the solar rays for only a fraction ofa 
second is sufficient to darken paper so prepared ; and we all 
know by experience that the face may be exposed to the sun 
for hours without undergoing a very perceptible change of 
colour. If any darkening of the skin do really ensue from ex- 
posure to-the night air, it is probably owing to the evolution 
of heat and moisture to the skin from the body, the passage 
through which is impeded by the cold night air. 

Interesting as the subject oe | be, it would occupy far too 
much space to mention in detail the numerous influences at- 
tributed to the moon in addition to those already cited. It is 
said to cause fish to putrefy, to affect the growth of shell-fish, 
the hatching of “Eee, the birth of infants, the marrow of ani- 
mals, the weight of individuals, and the healing of wounds. 
The moon is also held to have a powerful influence on de- 
ranged persons, hence called lunatics. It would be singular 
if it were established that the moon really does affect insane 
persons in the manner averred by Hippocrates and other of 
the oldest writers on medicine. But as far as we know, 00 
attempt has been made to prove either the affirmative or the 
negative of the assertion, on a scale sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to settle the question. Physicians of note have, even 
in recent times, given their opinion in favour of the affirma- 
tive; but the observations have been too limited to render the 
result of much value. 

Admiral Fitzroy’s forecasts of the weather are based on con- 
siderations which have no relation to the moon’s influence. 
These are also quite a secoudary matter, the pase object 
his predictions are intended to serve being to indicate the di- 
feohon and force of the wind for only two or three days in 





for forty days thereafter, is still very general in the rural dis- 
‘though not to the old extent. Perhaps many who may 


advance. Though some may deny the invariable accuracy of 
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ese predictions, nobody can deny that they have effected 
eee . If they only saved a score of lives in a year 
(though vi much greater service may be claimed for them) 
that would be quite sufficient to justify the very moderate ex- 
diture of the public funds which they occasion. The sys- 
tem inaugurated by Admiral Fitzroy has been adopted in 
France and other countries. In France, semaphores have 
been erected on every elevated point on the coast, from Nice 
to Cette, and from Bayonne to Cherbourg. At each of these 
semaphore stations there is a comfortable residence for a non- 
commissioned officer, and from two to five sailors. One room 
js set apart for the telegraphic apparatus, which is connected 
by # wire with the nearest telegraph line. When a. vessel ap- 
aches the coast she is signalled, and in return gives her 
name, to what country she belongs, whether she is in distress, 
and if she be in want of anything. In return she is told on 
what part of the coast she is, her distance from the nearest 


rt, and at what hour the tide will serve for entering it; be- | red 


sides any Other information she may require. By means of 
these stations, merchants in Paris, Lille, and other large cities, 
Jearn the arrival of their ships on the coast, hours and hours 
petore they reach the port to which they are bound. The 
central office at Paris can receive from these stations an exact 
statement of the force and direction of the wind on all parts 
of the coast, and in return can inform each of probable 
changes which it is of interest to the seafaring population and 
the crews of coasting-vessels to be made acquainted with. So 
numerous and minute are the records kept in France and 
England of all matters affecting meteorological science, that 
it cannot be long before it will be ascertained whether fixed 
rules can be laid down whereby every man may judge for 
himself with something like certainty what the weather will 
be for the ensuing four-and-twenty hours or so. It is not 
likely, however, that the moon’s influence will form an ele- 
ment in the settlement of the question. 

—__>___—_ 


THE MAZE OF THE FRANCHISE. 


Here is another sample of the Owl’s wit and wisdom. It 
hits with felicity Mr. Gladstone’s adroitness in becoming “ all 
things to all men.” 


Mr. Gladstone has forwarded us the following correspon- 
dence. His letter to us, explaining the apparent inconsis- 
tency of his two answers, is, we regret, too long and involved 
for publication : 

“94, Piccadilly, May 18th, 1864. 

“My dear Gladstone,—I have just read your speech on 
Mr. Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill. hat does it all 
mean? Several persons have been to. see me this morning, 
and they tell me the town is aghast and troubled at the 
extreme views which you have enunciated. It is certainly 
unfortunate. We are very happy, prosperous, and free in 
England. Why not leave well alone? Did you réculer pour 
mieux sauter—or sauter pour mieux réculer? Your speech 
is oR of either explanation; or will you tell me that 
the fatal sentence about moral right, in which the House of 
Commons and the Press seem tosee lurking an advocacy of 
universal suffrage, was a philosophical axiom to be corrected 
by the limits which you define? Ifso, all I can say is, yon 
bave been too long a member of Parliament to think of talk- 
ing philosophy to the House of Commons. 

“ Yours sincerely, PALMERSTON.” 
“11, Carlton-house-terrace, May 13, 1864. 

“My dear Lord Palmerston,—I have received your note, 
and will be as frank with you as you are with me. I was, as 
you know, determined to be most careful about every word I 
said, and not to commit myself or the Government to any 
measure at all. I must flatter myself I succeeded admirably. 
I confined myself to generalities, and, as I think you will al- 
low, if you examine them closely, to generalities of the most 
Conservative character. I said that if there was personal dis- 
qualification or political danger the ‘ moral right? which each 
man has to give his vote must be set aside. Nothing issafer than 
this, because political danger may be detected in any fran- 
chise by those who have wit and power enough to give effect 
to their fears. I added that I should be the last person to 
desire that the working classes should acquire an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance in our political system, and I wound up by 
saying that the select few would be admitted as guardians 
and preservers of the British Constitution.—Believe me, dear 
Lord Palmerston, Yours very truly, W. E. GuapstTone.” 


“ House of Commons, May 12, 1864, 7 P.M. 
“ My dear Mr. Gladstone,—I was delighted at your speech 
this morning, but, still, after to-night you will not, even below 
the gangway, find a congenial sphere. Weare very few of us 
in favour of so_near an approach to universal suffrage ; in- 
deed, as far as I am myself concerned, I have been held so 
Cheap by the great mass of working men that I should be 
very sorry to see any great number of ‘ upper lowers’ coming 
in to swamp the ‘lower middles,’ as you call them. You are 
going too far for me.—Believe me yours faithfully, 
“ JoHN BricHt.” 


_ “11, Carlton-house-terrace, May 18, 1864. 
“My dear Mr. Bright,—I have received your note, and will 
speak frankly to you. I was,as you may guess, determined 
to be most studied in every word I said, and not to commit 
myself or the Government except with my eyes open. I must 
flatter myself I succeeded admirably; and though I confined 
myself to generalities, I think if you examine them you will 
ow that they are generalities of the most Democratic cha- 
racter. I said that, barring certain disqualifications, ever 
man has a moral right to give a vote. Nothing is more ad- 
vanced than this, use it ar on ‘the opponents of an 
extension of the franchise the burden of proof that the claim- 
ants are disqualified. I added, as you may remember, that I 
should be the last person to desire that the working-classes 
should acquire an overwhelming preponderance, and this 
should please ye as champion of the ‘ lower middies.’: 
“T hope and believe, my dear Mr. Bright, that you will lay 
aside your dislike of the real working man, me that, under 
my auspices, you will soon be called upon to tinker and re- 
form the British Constitution.—I Tote faithfully, 
ena “ W. E. GuApsTonE.” 


The point ofthe above caricatures is made much more con- 
spicuous by what follows. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has publishe as a pamphlet his recent speech on the Bill for 
the Extension of the Suffrage, with the following preface :— 

“In this speech will be found ini 
at he ghia shoald eae fen eter 
Srounds only. First, it should exclude those who are pre- 


sumably in ves unfitted to exercise it with intelligence 


to whom it might appear that, though no personal unfitness 
can be alleged against them, Yet political danger might arise 
from their admission ; as, for example,through the disturbance 
of the equilibrium ofthe constituent body, or through virtual 
monopoly of power in a single class. 
“ General statements of principle, advanced in debate, if they 
are such as, in the view ofcandid minds, to require explana- 
tion, ought to find it in the context of the speech which con- 
tains them. 
“ Objection has been taken, and even alarm expressed with 
respect to|the breadth of the particular statement now in 
question. I cannot make any other reply than to publish it, 
as it was delivered, together with its context, and to leave it, 
subject only to equitable allowance for faults of hasty express- 
ion, to the discerning consideration of the reader. 

“ Another objection I could more a have conceived— 
namely this, that a proposition, apparently of wide scope, is 

uced by large and scarcely definable exceptions within 

father narrow limits. Still, the exceptions appeared along 
with the proposition, and formed part of it. 
“Tf, indeed, I am asked whether it was a deliberate and 
studied announcement, I reply that it was not; it was drawn 
forth on the moment by a course of argument from the oppo- 
nents of the measure, which appeared to assume that the pre- 
sent limitations of the franchise, disavowed as they have been 
by such an accumulation of authority, required no defence 
from their newly-risen advocates, and were to be accepted 
without inquiry, as in themselves, at least presumptively, 
good and norma!. But I am aware that this circumstance, if 
the opinion be blameable, will afford no apology. 
_ “Further, Ispoke with reference to the present, or rather, 
indeed, with a view to retrieving arrears of the past, and’ 
neither time nor, as I think, reason permitted me to attempt 
the solution of problems of real intricacy which belong wholly 
to the future, and which are little likely to become practical 
except for another generation. : 
_ “If regret the manner in which my declaration has been 
interpreted, it is chiefly because of its tendency to produce in 
other quarters an exaggerated estimate, likely, when brought 
down to the dimensions of fact, to cause disappointment. 

“The question is — the statement be a gratuitous and 
startling novelty, or whether it is rather the practical revival 
of a strain which, five years ago, was usual and familiar; 
which had then derived abundant countenance from the very 
highest organs of political articulation, and which now only 
sounds strange because within that period it has fallen into 
desuetude. 
“ As the opinion of an individual, the whole matter is of 
trifling consequence. But the consistency of parties and of 
Parliaments is a subject of weight and moment, for upon this 
depends that store of public confidence which is of such inex- 
orable necessity and of such inestimable value for. the main- 
tenance of our free and happy Government.” 


The WV. Y. Herald and other sagacious prophets of the im- 
pending revolution in England, to be effected by Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Cobden, are welcome to any comfort they 
can glean from these documents. . 
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consult with the hon. gentleman as to what papers he could 
produce. = 

Mr. Cobden on Tuesday (May 31) brought forward, amidst 
a very full House, a motion for observing the policy of non- 
intervention in our intercourse with China. We have com- 
mented on his speech in another place, but may remark here 
that all English figures about Chinese trade are delusive un- 
less accompanied by the statistics from India and Singapore. 
Lord Palmerston in his reply regretted that Capt. Osborn’s ex- 
pedition had failed, asserted that trade must be protected by 
treaties, and denied that our wars had been waged in the in- 
terest of a few merchants. “Those merchants in reality only 
form the outlets by which the thousand rills of industry in 
this country find their way to the great ocean market of the 
world.” It was a curiously effective speech, the best the coun- 
try has yet had from the Premier on the subject, but it meant 
this:—To trade with Asia successfully England must, directly 
or indirectly, rule Asia. The policy, Englishmen want to try, 
is to trade without burdening themselves with more races to 
reign over.—Spectator, June 4. 


———— 
MARRIAGE OF THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


Yesterday Louis Philippe Albert d’Orleans, Comte de 

Paris, the eldest hope of the Orleans family, was married to his 

first cousin, the Princess Isabelle of Spain, in the presence of 

a most illustrious company, including not only English no- 

bility and foreign Ambassadors, but many of the representa- 

tives of the old historic names of France who still adhere in 

loyalty and hope to the fallen fortunes of the Orleans dy- 

nasty. The marriage was celebrated in the pretty little Ro- 

man Catholic chapel at Kingston, where the Duc de Chartres 

was married last year, and where many members of the late 

Royal family of France usually attend the service of their 

faith. The interesting event caused no little excitement all 

around Kingston, Claremont, and Esher. In these places the 

members of the late Royal family are well known and sin- 

cerely beloved. Throughout all England, indeed, there is a 

warm feeling of kindliness for these illustrious exiles, whom 

political adversity has driven to seek a shelter among us. 

Their quiet, unostentatious dignity, the natura! good breeding 

which leads them to live our every-day life, has not been 

without its effect on the nation among whom these Princes 

are carefully rearing the inheritors of their great name. The 

quiet, simple elegance of their lives, the good nature which 

has led them to accommodate themselves to the English taste 

for hunting and shooting, and, above all, the munificent 
liberality which they extend to all the charities of the neigh- 

bourhood, have won the hearts of those among whom they 
dwell. France itself does not contain more ultra-Orleanist 
villages than those around Claremont, where the good deeds 
of the exiled family are daily seen or heard of, and where 
there are few who have not personal knowledge of some kind- 
ness done or gracious act of courtesy extended. 

As was to be expected, then, the marriage at Kingston yes- 
terday was made a gala day for all the country round. The 
little church is not capable of accommodating very many. 
Certainly, if it were twice the size it would not have held all 
who were anxious to be present on this solemn occasion. It 
was, however, so arranged that it could contain those who 
were invited to the wedding—some hundred or more illustri- 
ous guests; but this was all. The less distinguished specta- 
tors—made up pretty equally with regard to numbers of 
French ladies and gentlemen, and ladies and gentlemen of the 





Mr. Watxrns asked the Secretary of the State for the Colo- 
nies if any application had been made to H. M. Government, 
or to the local authorities, by, or on behalf of, Mr. Collins, 
the Concessionaire of the Russo-American Line of Telegraph, 
intended to pass via Bebring’s Straits, for permission to carry 
a portion of such line through British Columbia; and, if so, 
whether such permission had been, or was proposed to be, 
given —Mr. CARDWELL said that such an application had been 
made, but it was not only an application to pass through 
British Columbia, it was an application for an exclusive pri- 
vilege. An answer was returned favourable to the right of 
passage, but disapproving that part of the application which 
referred to an exclusive privilege. 


UNION OF THE LOWER PROVINCES. 


Mr. Hopwoop asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if a union of the three Lower Provinces of North America, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island 
was in contemplation ; and, if so, what was to bethe nature 
of that union, federal or legislative; also what steps, if any, 
had been ae OF those Provinces towards the union, and if 
they had received the approval of her Majesty’s Government. 
—Mr. CARDWELL said the Legislatures of the three Colonies 
had passed resolutions requesting the Goverrors to appoint 
delegates to confer on the expediency of uniting the three 
Colonies under the same Governor and the same Legislature. 
These delegates had not yet met, and the time had not yet 
come for the Imperial Government taking any action on the 
subject. 


SALE OF THE LAIRD “ RAMS.” 


In reply to Mr. Hopexrnson, the ATTORNEY GENERAL re- 
counted the circumstances in connection with the purchase by 
the Government of the Mersey steam rams. The Govern- 
ment, before the seizure, offe to buy the rams. The offer 
was refused and the ships subsequently seized. Mr. Bravay, 
the alleged owner, offered to sell them at a price which was 
considered too large, and his offer was declined. Later, he 
asked the Government what price they would give, and the 
terms of purchase were d on, the alleged owners still 
maintaining that there had been no violation of the law on 
their part. The purchase was not regarded as a condonation 
of an offence committed by the defendants. The Government 


he did not think this transaction would operate as a premium 
to shipbuilders to speculate in building vessels of war to bel- 


further sum of £25,000 for their completion. 
first asked was £300,000. 


THE MURDER AT THE CAPE. 


June 2. 


Court of Inquiry held upon Acting- 

Donovan, of the U. 8. ship Vanderbilt, for the murder of Mr. 
Grey, mate of the ship Sazon, at Angra Pequina, was a pri- 
vate court, and the Government had no official information 
as to what took place in it. The case was then submitted to 
a court-martial, but the verdict had not yet been officially 
promulgated. All the information possessed by the Govern- 
ment was derived from the notes of a shorthandwriter who 
was engaged by our Consu!. When the Government received 





and integrity, Secondly, it should exclude those with respect 


surrounding neighbourhood—were accommodated under a 
long, handsome portico awning, draped with crimson, which 
had been erected for the occasion, and which led from the 
carriage-road into the porch of the little church. Every part 
of this portico was early thronged, so that there was scarcely 
room even for the beautifully-dressed children who were 
placed on either side with baskets of flowers to strew under 
the feet of the young bride and bridegroom. The chapel in- 
side was very prettily decorated, and so as to correspond with 
the simple but effective details of its architecture, In front 
of the altar were two priedieuz for the Royal bride and bride- 
groom; immediately behind them two chairs of state, one for 
the mother of the young bride, Marie Louise Fernande, 
Duchess de Montpensier, and sister of the Queen of Spain ; the 
other seat for the venerable Marie Amélie, the last Queen 
of the French, who was that day to leave her habitual seclu- 
sion and sanctify by her presence the union of her grand- 
children. ' 

The ceremony was fixed to take place at half-past 10, and 
of course, therefore, much before that time those honoured 
with invitations to the chapel began to take their places. 

Soon after the arrival of the Bishop at the porch, Gaston 
d’Orleans, Count d’Eu, and Philippe d’Orleans, Duc d’Alen- 
gon, the sons of the Duc de Nemours, arrived with their sis- 
ters the Princesses Marguerite and Blanche, and at once took 
their places near the altar. They were followed soon after 
by the Prince de Condé, son of the Duc d’Aumale, and 
then by the Princess Christine, the sister of the bride—for 
there were no bridesmaids on this occasion. The Prince and 
Princess de Joinville with the Duc de Nemours and the Duc 
d’Aumale followed almost directly, the Duchess d’Aumale 
being prevented by indisposition from being present. And 
now the little church was quite full and glowed on all sides 
with the rich colours of the ladies’ dresses. It was easy by 
costume alone to distinguish between the English and the 
foreign guests. The French and Spanish noblemen were all 
in evening dress, while our countrymen, on the contrary, fol- 
lowed the custom usual here at such ceremonies, and wore 
plain morning costume. Nor was the difference much less 
marked with the fair portions of the assemblage—the French 
ladies generally wearing massive silks and costly shawls, while 
those of England were attired in those beautiful airy, gossa- 
mer-like toilettes of the lightest possible fabric and colour, 
which to our notion are more suited than mere richness to 


thought the law as'it stood sufficient to check malpractices, and | such occasions. 


Just after half-past 10, loud cheering was heard without, and 
there was a long pause of expectation, which was broken at 


ligerents. The price given for the ships was £195,000, and aj last as, leaning on the arm ofa tall, fair young man, a 
The price| venerable lady came slowly up the church, and all rose and 


bowed low as they recognized in the aged and feeble Queen 
the careworn features of Marie Amélie, the widow of Louis 
Philippe. There was a feeling of emotion almost amounting 
to awe with which this queenly relic of a bygone age and 


Mr. Layarp (in answer to Sir J. Elphinstone) said that the | time, this living witness and actor amid events for which we 
Master Dauenhowen or| of this generation,have to read history, was regarded. The 


young man who supported her tenderly as she advanced up 
the church, bowing with queenly self-possession to the 
reverences of those around, was the bridegroom, her grandson, 
the Comte de Paris. Though 26 years of age, he looks two 
or more years younger, which is perhaps owing to his fair 
comp:exion and light flaxen hair. Certainly he would be 
counted fair even among Englishmen, and his light moustache 
and open large blue eyes remind one more of our own Royal 





information of the decision of the court-martial he would 


family than the Prince of the House of Orleans. Almost 
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immediately following came the bride. She was clad in pure 
white, a soft airy dress resembling a bloom of white flowers, 
while the massive lace veil which was over+her bridal wreath 
was turned back from her face and hung like a train behind. 
She moved with a simple dignity that was inexpressibly 
charming, and her fine delicate features at once reminded the 
spectator of the profile of the Princess of Wales. It may 
have been that the same manner of wearing the hair suggested 
this fanciful idea of the strong resemblance, but the impression 
at least seemed general, in spite of thé young bride’s dark 
hair, Spanish eyes, and pale, delicate complexion, such as is 
—, though rarely, seen among the blondes of Southern 
rance. 

The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier followed the bride, 
with the Duke and Duchess de Chartres. Immediately on 
arriving at the altar, the Prince and Princess occupied their 
prie dieuz, with the Queen- Mother sitting behind her grandson, 
and the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier sitting behind 
their daughter. 

The service then proceeded according to the ritual of the 
Roman Catholic Churcb, a ritual which is almost entirely 
word for word with that of the Church of England. When 
that part of the service came at which the Bishop asked the 
Prince, “ Louis Philippe Albert d’Orleans, voulez-vous prendre 
Marie Isabelle Frangoise d’Assise Antonia Louise Fernande, 
igi présente, pour votre légitime épouse?” &c., the Prince 
turned and gravely bowed to the Queén-Mother for the con- 
sent, which was given to him with a kindly smile and bow, 
before he turned and answered “Je le Yeux.” In the same 
manner the Princess turned to receive the approbation of her 
parents and of her Queen-Mother also, before she, too, an- 
swered in the affirmative clearly and distinctly. When 
these all-important answers were given, loudly, so that all 
could hear, when, according to Roman Catholic custom, the 
bridegroom had given the bride the gold and silver coin, typi- 
cal of the worldly goods with which he endowed her, the 
ceremony was finished with a blessing, and the now Prince 
and Pnncess d'Orleans retired to the sacristy to sign the re- 
gister. It was witnessed by the Duke de Montpensier, the 
Duke de Chartres, and the Spanish Minister only. 

On their return to the chapel Bishop Grant celebrated low 
muss, which occupied but a short time, and when the bene- 
diction was given Prince Louis and the Princess Isabelle 
d’Orleans returned down the chapel and entered their carriage 
amid such cheering, and firing of cannon, and ringing of bells 
as has seldom before disturbed the quiet town of Kingston. 

After the Queen-Mother, with the Duke and Duchess de 
Montpensier and the leading members of the family, had de- 
parted every one made hasteto Claremont. But it was no eas 
matter to get there, for the pretty lanes around the church 
were blocked with carriages, and still more with crowds of 
cheering ladies and gentlemen, and just as the company em- 
erged they caught a glimpse of a Royal carriage, with out- 
riders, in which wcre the Prince and Princess ot Wales, with 
the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, turning off by another 
road and driving in hot haste to congratulate the youthful 
bride and bridegroom. 

As soon as the bridal party had assembled on their return 
the chief of the guests proceeded to a magnificently draped 
marquee, which had been erected in rear of the mansion, 
where a déjewner had been lai¢c for 100 visitors. This repast 
lasted till 3 o’clock, during which time the park was crowded 
with visitors, and bands were playing and guns were firing 
in all directions. Soon after 3 the bride and bridegroom left 
Claremont to spend their honeymoon in the north of England, 
and were cheered with the most enthusiastic vehemence, not 
only by the crowds in the park, but by the guests, who wished 
them God-speed with every happiness.—Abridged from the 
Times, May 31. 

—_—_—_»—_—_—__- 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


On the 28th ult., a deputation of the members of the British 
American Association waited upon Mr. Cardwell to make re- 
presentations in favour of this undertaking. Mr. Cardwell re- 

eated the answer which he gavein the House a few even- 
ngs since, that her Majesty’s Government had no intention to 
make any proposal in reference toit in the course of the 
present session. It was not, however,at an end,but only 
suspended until such time as the three colonies could make 
up their minds to come to some agreement on the terms of 
the guarantee. Mr. Watkin, M.P., said that from advices 
which he had lately received from Canada, he was in a posi- 
tion to be able to state that the present Government of Canada 
regarded the construction of the Intercolonial Railway as an 
all-important measure, and one of absolute necessity in 
view otf the existing state of things on the American continent, 
commercial as well as political. Last year, when the mem- 
bers of the sssociation brought this matter before the Duke 
of Newcastle, he was understood to say that if Canada showed 
abona fide desire to join the other two colonies in the guarantee 
as proposed, and provided he received an assurance of the re- 
sult of the survey, that the sum estimated, namely, £3,000,000, 
would be sufficient to construct the line, he would not then 
wait for the action of the Canadian Legislature, but at once 
get her Majesty's Government to introduce a measure con- 
firming the guarantee, which would have the effect of saving 
a season or twoin the commencement of the works. 

After some further conversation in reference to the object 
of the deputation, in which the Hon, A. Kinnaird, Mr, T. 
Baring and the other gentlemen took part,Mr.Cardwell said that 
the importance of the proposed undertaking lad been admit- 
ted in the Treasury minute already adopted, and by which he 
‘was bound ; but he might add that, should he hear from the 
Governor-General of Canada that practical damage was likely 
to arise to colonial interests from any delay that might be ob- 
viated here, that certainly would be a ground for his taking 
into consideration the policy of anticipating the action of the 
Canadian Legislature. 


& 





A TERRIBLE MALADY. 


An instance of the matter-of-fact way in which an epidemic 
which would cause the greatest alarm in Europe is treated in 
India is supplied by the recent investigations of a medical 
commission. For many years a fever of a mysterious and 
terrible type has been raging over a great part of Lower Ben- 

], but not until a few months ago did the Government deem 
F necessary to take any steps to check its further progress. 
Every year the violence of its ravages increased, ti)l at length 
it, has been estimated that 36 per cent. of the population of the 
infected district have fallen victims to it. In one part 12,000 
out of 18,000 inhabitants died within six years, Medical skill 
seemed uasvern in its treatment; it comes on sudderly, 
and commonly kills the patient in from 36 hours to four or 
five days. Ifhe survived the first attack, the disease returned 
at new and full moon, and clung to its victim with fatal obsti- 
nacy. The doctors call it a “ congestive remittent fever,” and 


the natives say that it is a new disease, and call it nutan jwar. 
But there can be no doubt that it is a fever which swept 
away thousands of the people in another part of Bengal 60 

ears ago. 
7 hay cae who has seen village life in Bengal will understand 
the conclusion of the Commissioners, that the fever has been 

nerated by the utterneglect of the most elementary sanita! 
aws. Close to the mud hut of the ryot is a hole where he 
places all filth and refuse. The hut itself is surrounded with 
jungle or bamboo, through which scarcely a breath of fresh 
air can ever penetrate. There is, perhaps, a tank near, 
covered with slime and vegetation, in which the people bathe 
and wash their clothes, and the water of which they daily 
drink. They have no other. In the Mahomedan quarters 
the dead are buried on the borders of these tanks, and these 
pares, the Commissioners state in their report, the fact is well 

nown in India—‘ are seldom made sufficiently deep to 
ensure the against poisonous exhalations from the 
interred bodies. The bodies lie so near the surface that some- 
times, as is well known, they are disinterred by jackals and 
dogs.” Or the water is obtained from the river, into which 
dead Hindoos by the hundred are thrown, and are washed up 
aud down by thetide. Thus theappalling disease is generated, 
and Dr. Elliet, who has lived in the midst of the district, tells 
us part of the result. “ Many large daries, in which there 
were formerly 30 or 40 residents, have now been left with per- 
haps one solitary occupant; whole mohullas and streets have 
been deserted, and large villages, which formerly told their 
residents by thousands, can now almost number them by 
hundreds.” The unborn child is infected with it, and dies; 
old and young, rich and poor, perish like sheep, and it might 
almost be said that no man regardeth them. 
The Commissioners evidgntly do not know what to recom- 
mend. The inhabitants of the villages are satisfied with their 
mode of life and will not‘ change it, and the Commissioners 
say they are not prepared to advise that they should be com- 
pelled to doso. Every year the epidemic becomes worse, and 
must continue to spread under the present conditions. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the new sanitary commission will 
succeed in doing something to diminigh the evil.—Caleutta 
letter, April 24. 

——__—_ 

Tue Cunnrine FisHERMEN.—Two artful puntsmen, while 
seeking that which others devour, suddenly came upon an 
Eton boy upon the bank, who was, with but indifferent tackle, 
trying to bring to ban* a large fish he had hooked. His prey 
defying every effort, the youngster appealed to the puntsmen 
for help. As these men approached, they saw that it was a 


Y | trout ofa formidable size. ‘‘ What is it ?” inquired the youth, 


who thus betrayed his ignorance of the valuable nature of the 
capture. “It’s one of them chub, sir, wots got the small-pox,” 
was the ready reply, “and me nor my mate wouldn’t touch 
it for anything.” ‘ What shall I do, then?” asked the tyro; 
“ Well, sir, you’d better cut the line, and let him go, or”—as 
if about to make a great sacrifice to oblige the boy—“ or per- 
haps we can scoup him out with the well-net, and save your 
tackle.” This was done in a jiffey, the man severing the line 
near the hook and jumping away from the fish as if its pre- 
sence were death. The boy, delighted to get rid of such “ an 
ugly customer,” thanked the men, who with their tongues in 
their cheeks went away with an assurance that “ We’ll get 
rid of him somehow, sir. He shan’t go in again to give it to 
the other fish. He has got it indeed, look at the spots on the 
beast.” The boy, when he returned to the school, told the 
adventure and his narrow escape, and, of course, got well 
laughed at by his companions who saw the hoax he had been 
played, although many a greenhorn has since been deterred 
from angling from the intimation that perhaps he might catch 
“a chub with the smallpox.” 





State ConcertT.—By command of the Queen, a state con- 
cert was given on the 23rd ult., at Buckingham Palace, to 
which a party of nearly 800 was invited. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mary, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, con- 
ducted by the Lord Chamberlain, the other chief officers of the 
household, and attended by the ladies and gentlemen in wait- 
ing, entered the concert room soon after ten o’clock. The 
Princess of Wales wore a black tulle dress with flounces of 
tulle and jet ornaments, and a tunic trimmed with lace and 
jet. Head-dress, a tiara of jet, with jet ornaments. H.R. H. 
also wore the Victoria and Albert badge and the Portuguese 
Order of Isabella. The Duchess of Cambridge wore a black 
silk dress, trimmed with flowers of tulle, and covered with a 
deep lace tunic. Head-dress a tiara of diamonds and pearls, 
with white feathers. Stomacher, necklace, and earrings pearls 
and diamonds. The Princess Mary wore a white satin dress 
trimmed with tulle and satin ribbon, covered with a tunic of 
Brussels lace. Head-dress, a diadem of diamonds and water 
lilies. Stomacher, necklace, and earrings of pearls and dia- 
monds. The Prince of Wales wore the uniform of a Le pe 
officer, with the insignia of the Order of the Garter and ot the 
Star of India. 

The performers, exceeding 160 in number, consisted of H. M. 
private band, aided by several instrumentalists of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, H. M. Theatre, and the Royal Italian ry 
the chorus being selected from the operas and the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, Exeter Hall. The eee was conducted 
by Mr. Anderson, the director of H. M. private band. At the 
pianoforte, Mr. Cusins. 
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Across the Atlantic. 


any, has been made by the Conference, in settling the quarrel 
between Germany and Denmark. The armistice, it is true, 
has been extended for fifteen days ; but the tone ot the Danish 
people is still determined. They are willing to incur all the 
risks of protracted war ; ‘not to submit deliberately to national 
dismemberment. With what freedom the whole subject is 
discussed, at Copenhagen, may be judged from the language 
of the Dagbladet, the leading journal. It looks future contin- 
gencies boldly in the face, and in a manner that might be pro- 
fitably imitated elsewhere. Should the Conference—it urges— 
formally annul the Treaty of 1852, for the advantage of the 
German element in the nation, the Danish portion will be at 


By sundry arrivals during the week, we have intelligence 
down to the 5th inst. from Queenstown. Small progress, if| W88 carried round thither in transports, from White House on 


liberty to shape its own destinies, to choose between republi- 
can and monarchical institutions, and indeed to consider the 
relative expediency of amalgamation with Germany or 
Sweden! Its voice in the mean time is for stern resistance 
to the armed invaders. The end is not easily foreseen. Eng- 


TY | land, as usual, by well-intended but untoward efforts to stay the 


effusion of blood and the rupture of international obligations, 
hasincurred the ill-will of either party. France, that wars for an 
idea, will not war for a Treaty ; and yet we, who cannot take 
action alone, are reproached with hanging back! Such igs 
justice, as meted out between nation and nation. Hereafter, 
it is to be hoped that British statesmen will decline taking 
part in any guarantees for the security of small nationalities, 
If the rule of every one for himself has become paramount and 
is recognized as such, we may as well adapt our policy to it, 
ere we become the laughing-stock of the world. Let us 
avowedly follow the example of the United States in its 
foreign relations—sympathize with the oppressed, but do no- 
thing on their behalf! 

There is one bit of continental news, that is very acceptable. 
The Spanish Government has disavowed the intemperate pro- 
ceedings of its Commissioner and its Admiral in Peru. This 
is well ; and the expediency of such a course will be more and 
more manifest, as the Cabinet of Madrid comes to learn how 
enthusiastically the Peruvians and some of their neighbours 
have gone to work in organizing resistance. 





In affairs at home, little has happened that calls for special 

notice.—It was indeed announced here, a few days since, in 

the summary of a steamer’s news from Cape Race, that the 

Ministry had been defeated in a full House on the Tests Abo- 

lition (Oxford) Bill. The fact proves to have been the re- 

verse. It was the Conservatives who sustained the defeat, 

being outvoted by 236 against 226. The Bill went into Com- 

mittee. If it escape emasculation there, it will probably be 

thrown out in the Lords’. The truth is that general move- 

ments tending, for instance, to reform in either Church or 
State take no hold just now ot the public mind. Even Mr. 
Gladstone’s sudden outburst on the electoral suffrage, to which 
immense importance was absurdly attached by commentators 
here, scarcely ruffled the surface in England beyond the pre- 
cincts of journalism. The Danish question, the American, 
the Cotton, the Chinese—material interests, or personal com- 
petition—new companies, strange adventures, romantic trials 
— it is difficult to say what does not take precedence, in the 
unstable popular mind, over John Bright’s well worn theories 
and Mr. Gladstone’s unexpected spasm. 

It is again reported, but on authority extremely dubious, 
that the Emperor Napoleon has renewed his overtures to 
our Government, with a view to bring about an attempt at 
mediation in the American civil war. We disbelieve the ru- 
mour, for two reasons. In the first place, our Cabinet is firm 
in its determination to undertake no such Quixotic achieve- 
ment. In the second place, the Emperor is fully aware of 
this resolve. It may be true that France has sent, or is abou! 
to send, Commissioners hither, civil and military, to report 
specially upon all they can see and hear. It may be true; but 
it isa matter of no significance.—The complete story of the 
purchase of the Laird iron-clads has been told to the House 
of Commons by the Attorney-General. The heads of it are 
recapitulated in our brief Parliamentary abstract.—The sham 
Proclamation, that caused such preposterous hubbub here, 
some weeks since, and brought about the temporary suspension 
of two New York journals, caused no sensation whatever in 
Europe, its transmission and republication having been 
accompanied by official protest against its authenticity. Even 
without that, we cannot believe that it wou'd have taken in 
any gulls, save perhaps a few stock-exchange speculators, and 
an occasional purveyor of ill-considered news.—Apart from 
politics, the most notable event is the marriage of the Comte 
de Paris to his cousin, described at length in another column, 
As this young man will probably sit, some day, on the thrope 
of France, Europe watches him with curiosity and interest. 
It is not surprising that the Moniteur gives no space to detail 
of the féte. 





The Great “ Rebellion.” 
Last week we left the rival Generals Grant and Lee facing 
each other, andat no great distance apart, in the space between 
the Pamunkey and Chickahominy rivers. We have now to re- 
gister a total change of their positions. Finding from bloody and 
fruitless essays that Lee’s defences could not be broken down, 
and that the approach to Richmond was barred to him in that 
direction, the Union Commander entirely changed his plan, 
and this by movements so adroit and expeditious that he en- 
countered no opposition worth noting. Not to make a long 
story out of that which fills the daily papers to repletion, 
General Grant has transferred his fighting force, from the 
ground they lately occupied, to the South side of James 
River, effecting a junction with Butler at Bermuda Hun- 
dred, and making this place his base of supplies. One corps 


the Pamunkey; but the bulk of the Army of the Potomac 
marched to their new field of action, and crossed the Chickaho- 
miny and the James, without interference fromthe enemy. It 
is from the Southern side therefore, that the next attempt upon 
Richmond will be made. Rumour has it that the corps which 
was transferred by water has already been pushed forward 
against Petersburg. The Confederate movements, necessi- 


writing; but it may be presumed that the indefatigable Lee 
will be found opposing the same stern front on the Southern, 
that he has shown on the Northern and Eastern sides of his 
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capital. His immediate danger, and that of Richmond itself, 


tated by this total change, are not known at the moment of ' 
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is thought to lie in the immense preponderance of cavalry in 
the Federal army, which will now devote itself more actively 
than ever to destroying railroads and cutting off supplies. The 
Jate adjournment of the C. S. Congress, and the transfer of 
some portions of the official establishments to Columbia, in 
South Carolina, have been thought to indicate a contemplated 
abandonment of the doomed city. But such views, and all 
prophecies based upon them, must be regarded with caution, 
if the experience of the past be worth anything. Bankrupt 
in its finances the South may be; its pluck remains indo- 
mitable. 

For the immediate future, General Butler is overshadowed 
by the presence of his Chief; but it is right to mention one of 
the unsuccessful raids upon Petersburg, made while he was 
supreme upon the James River. On Friday night, the 10th 
inst., he despached an expedition under Generals Gilmote and 
Kautz, which were to divide at a given point, the latter with 
his cavalry making a long détour, while the former moved di- 
rect upon the city. Kautz stole a clever march upon the ene- 
my, and got into the suburbs of Petersburg, unopposed and 
almost unseen. The two were to have met in the market place ; 
but Gilmore, on the other hand, found his progress impeded 
and his command seriously threatened, and so turned back 
when his hand was almost on the prey. His comrade there- 
fore could not hold good against gathering enemies, and he 
too was compelled to beat a retreat, but bringing back with 
him 40 prisoners and 1 gun. Blame is attached to Gilmoré ; 
we know not with what justice. 

Despatches from General Hunter, U. S., show the affair at 
Staunton in the Shenandoah Valley, on the 5th inst., to have 
teen decidedly a serious one. He captured 1,500 prisoners, 
8 pieces of artillery, 3,000 stand of arms, and a vast quantity 
of stores, beside effecting a junction with Generals Crook and 
Averill, engaged in bretking up the Southern railroad 
communications and so crippling the Southern supplies.—The 
triumph of the famous Confederate raider, John Morgan, has 
also been brief in Kentucky. On the 12th inst., he was at- 
tacked by General Burbridge at Cynthiana, and routed, with 
loss of several hundred men. Telegrams speak of his forces 
being utterly dispersed and demoralized ; but it is hard to 
know when the Telegraph is in truth-telling mood.—From 
Gen eral Sherman, U. S., in Georgia, where the operations are 
rightly deemed to be of supreme importance, there is either 
very scanty intelligence, or it is doled out sparingly by the 
War Department. We have information however that there 
has been severe fighting in the neighbourhood of Marietta, in 
the course of which the somewhat famous clerical officer, 
Bishop General Polk, C. 8., was killed. The Confederates 
‘were showing themselves in Sherman’s rear. 

The only definite success of the South, that has lately been 
made known, has been announced by Mr. Stanton himself. 
It appears that a force of 3,000 cavalry, 8,000 infantry, and 
16 guns, under General Sturgis, was lately sent out from 
Memphis, to traverse Tennessee and join Sherman. At a 
point on the railroad south of Corinth, they were attacked and 
defeated, by General Forrest, U. S., with “heavy loss,” 
retreating subsequently toward Memphis. The loss has been 
set down in Administration journals at 14 guns, 100 waggons, 
and about 1,000 men in killed, wounded, and missing; but 
these numbers are said to be greatly reduced, by the return of 
stragglers to camp. 

P.S. Thecapture of Petersburg by the Union forces was 
announced yesterday afternoon. This is the first result of 
Grant’s change of plans. The details of the previous fighting 
have not reached us. General Kautz had the honour of 
leading. 





Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. 

He would have been a bold man, who had ventured to pre- 
dict, two years since, that a Sovereign selected in Europe 
‘would be welcomed upon Mexican soil, ere the civil war was 
ended between the Northern and the Southern United States. 
Yet thus itis. How distant soever the latter devoutly-to-be- 
wished event, the former has actually taken place. On Sa- 
turday, the 28th ult., the Austrian frigate Novara, escorted by 
the French frigate, Thetis, arrived at Vera Cruz with the Im- 
perial passengers, and at daylight on the following morning 
the Emperor and Empress e’ect landed amid salvoes of artil- 
lery, and proceeded forthwith on their upward journey to the 
capital. They reached Orizaba next day, and were to tarry 
there awhile. The illustrious couple having touched Mexi- 
can soil somewhat in advance of the expected time, and 
having been persuaded against their will to make no stay un- 
der the sickly climate of the coast, the ceremonial of reception 
does not seem to have been very striking. A Proclamation, 
however, was issued in Maximilian’s name, filled with appro- 
priate promises, but couched in language more kindly than 
usual in documents of this.sort. There are indeed no signs of 
arod of iron. This will probably be kept in reserve for im- 
placable foes to the new order of things, and for the guerrilla 
enemies of all peace, all progress, all prosperity. With the 
People, it is quite possible that a suave régime will be tried. 
The new-comers speak Spanish with the Mexican accent, and 
are said to be of winning manners and pfesence. The Chiefs 
may be won over, without much difficulty, by honours and 
largesses. Already names familiar are paraded as Marshals 
of the Empire—Marquez, Miramon, Almonte, Santa Anna. 
Without forgetting that the present state of things in Mexico 
has been wrought out through much evil and accomplished 
through much fraud, we earnestly hope that it may counter- 
act the anarchy that has prevailed for years past under the 
~ nominal semblance of a Republic, and, while developping the 
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inhabitants. Sceptres in foreign hands.have not always been 
blessings; yet modern times have seen the reverse. Berna- 
dotte of Sweden, and Leopold of Belgium, may be cited as local 
benefactors. May the new occupant of the new throne imi- 
tate their course, and with similar success. —~ 

On her way from Madeira to Vera Cruz, the Novara touched 
at Port Royal, Jamaica, where the Imperial voyagers were re- 
ceived with all such honours as accorded with their desire to 
maintain a strict incognito. They visited the Lieutenant-Go- 

vernor and the Military Commandant, having embarked for 
that purpose on board H. M. steamer Barracouta, 6, placed at 
their Majesties’ disposal by another late comer into this West- 
ern World—Admiral Sir James Hope, who chanced to be at 
Jamaica in his flag-ship, the Duncan, 81. 

Several victories are reported by the French, in various 
parts of the new empire, over some of Juarez’ adherents still 
in arms. 





The World in Canada. 

In our last issue, we ventured a gentle reproach to those 
whom the cap might fit, in reference to the principal reason 
alleged by our home War Department for their withdrawal 
of the Guards from Canada. A somewhat similar view of the 
subject appears to have dawned upon the minds of the lead- 
ing Provincial politicians. In the local Parliament, the Go- 
vernment and the Opposition have alike determined that an 
appropriation ought to be voted. That the Colony should 
lose the advantages it derives from the presence of the Guards, 
is a misfortune to be averted, if possible. The vexatious thing 
is, that this liberality may perhaps have come too late. 

Two or threé items of Colonial interest may be found in 
our Parliamentary or other gleanings. We do not give them 
more prominence, because we know that they will not escape 
the observation of our contemporaries across the border. We 
must however take the liberty of correcting our neighbour, 
the Tritune, which has surprised us by an intimation that the 
British Government has directed the stoppage of work on the 
capitol buildings at Ottawa, Canada, until the termination of 
the American Civil war. It might be simply adduced that 
tHe home government has nothing whatever to do with the 
works at Ottawa; but it may be added that the Canadian At- 
torney-General has publicly denied, that there has been any 
official correspondence on the subject. 
Arbitrary measures emanating from the U. S. authorities 
here are so frequent, that we have failed to give attention to 
the late arrest of Mr. Levey, of Montreal, on landing at Boston 
from Liverpool. Hurried on to New York, and thrown into 
Fort Lafeyette, he was detained there, in ignorance of the 
charge made against him, for ten days, and was finally dis- 
charged without being formally accused, and not receiving 
excuse or apology for the outrage inflicted on him ! 
Since the above was in type, we have learned that there is 
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the same time balked him of his promised reward. The fate 
of Arguelles is still a mystery; but that of the poor negroes 
and poor Mr. Seward is as plain as day. 
Not the least curious part of all these strange proceedings 
is the Tridune’s “ confident trust,” that the American Govern- 
ment, having surrendered Arguelles, will demand justice “ not 
for him alone, but for those also in whose behalf his extradi- 
tion was solicited.” But what follows is still more strange: 
“ Great Britain cannot help backing our demands, if made wise- 
ly, firmly, and promptly.” We beg to observe that Great 
Britain will have nothing whatever to do with it. It is, or 
may be, a very pretty quarrel as it stands. Let General Dulce 
and Mr. Seward-settle it. 











“A Triple Cord is not Easily Broken.” 

Clearly, the war has not swallowed up all American energy 

and enterprize.. After a somewhat languid interval since the 

failure to establish permanent submarine communication be- 

tween the coasts of Ireland and of Newfoundland, the subject 

has been revived of late, with fresh energy and with new 

developments. On another page will be found an article on 
Mr. Collins’s scheme for telegraphic intercourse between 
the two worlds, by way of Behring’s Straits. Of Mr. Cyrus 
Field’s persistent and intelligent efforts to overcome the diffi- 
culties of the original scheme, and to set it again in operation, 
we need not now speak. Furthermore, a third plan is in em- 
bryo, and is reported to be in a fair way to practical experi- 
ment, having enlisted inits favour the sympathy and aid of the 
French Government. Under this, it is proposed to lay down 
an electric cable from Brest to the Azores, thence to Hayti or 
to one of the French Islands in the neighbourhood of New- 
foundland, and thence to some point of the American conti- 
nent. Which will be first in the field? Who first will reap 
the reward ? 





Drama. 


Nothing of especial interest in the dramatic world invites 
notice this week—which is fortunate, since our dramatic editor 
is forced, by illness, to rest upon the oar. A few items, however, 
may be recorded. a} 

“ The Hunchback’’—a novelty at Wallack’s—was played there 
on Wednesday, for the benefit of Miss Jane Coombs. It has been 
stated that the engagement of this actress, at this theatre, closes 
with the closing season. ‘‘ The Hunchback” will be performed 
again on Monday. 

To-night is the last of ‘‘ Fra Diavolo;” at the Winter Garden— 
a last’ opportunity, therefore, for a merry laugh at a merry bur- 
lesque. On Monday a performance will be given for the benefit of 
the stage-manager, Mr. A. H. Davenport. 

Aladdin maintains its lustrous popularity, at the Olympic, and 
Bel Demonio and Mademoiselle Vestvali prosper, at Niblo’s. 
And so the sands run out, and the theatrical season lingers to- 
ward its close. There will soon be closed doors. 





still another “ crisis” in Canadian affairs. The Opposition in 
the House, on Tuesday last, brought forward a resolution of 
censure on Mr. Galt, the actual Finance Minister, for having, 
when holding the samé office in the Cartier-McDonald Cabi- 
net in 1859, made an unauthorized advance of public moneys 
for the benefit of the Grand Trunk Railway Co. The sum 
was $100,000; but the particulars of this transaction have 
only a@ local interest. The charge did not affect Mr. Galt’s 
personal integrity, though levelled at him as an individual in 
office. The Ministry having determined to stand by Mr. 
Galt, the matter assumed the form of a want-of-confidence 
vote; and the Government was beaten by 60 against 58. A 
dissolution and an appeal to the country is threatened, on the 
ground that the Opposition were defeated by the same House. 
The issue is doubtful; but a coalition may perhaps be de- 
vised, which would obviate any such necessity ; and we con- 
fess that, in view of the pressing financial wants of the country, 
we should regret to see it thrown at once into the turmoil of a 
General Election. 

The Committee of the House on the subject of a Union of 
the whole British American Provinces has presented its re- 
port, recommending that it be again referred to a Committee, 
in the next Parliamentary session. 





Concerning Arguelles; The Plot Thickens. 

Apart from all argument as to the legality or otherwise of 
Mr. Seward’s action in this matter, it was no doubt an egre- 
gious blunder—for it is not justified by any portions of the 
public press, save here_and there by some partizan journal, 
pledged to champion the Administration under all imaginable 
circumstances. The mistake may well have been regretted ; 
but the keenest pang in the flexible mind of the Secretary of 
State must have been felt, when the issue of his untoward in- 
terference became known by an arrival from Cuba. 
It will be recolle@ted that the only plausible or possible ex- 
cuse for his singular proceeding consisted in this, that the pe- 
culiar constitution of the Spanish law-courts made the pre- 
sence of Colonel Arguelles indispensable—so we were told— 
in securing the liberation of ‘a certain number at least of the 
unfortunate Africans, who so strongly moved the honourable 
gentleman’s sympathies. Their chains were to fall away, the 
instant that Arguelles’ foot touched again the soil of Cuba. 
Now what are the facts? Having cajoled the American Go- 
vernment into kidnapping and delivering up a public man, 
obnoxious and dangerous while at large, the Cuban authorities 
have condemned the whole cargo in question to perpetual sla- 
very, on the ground that ite seizure was not conducted ac- 
cording to rules set down. In other words, General Dulce 
has tempted Mr. Seward, under a specious pretence of huma- 


nity, into the commission of a gross offence against the laws, 


Looking across the water we espy one piece of dramatic no- 
velty, which is worthy of a passing mention. 

A new piece, by Mr. Tom Taylor, has been brought out at the 
Olympic, in London, and has failed. The experiment was a queer 
one. Mr. Taylor aimed to revive the old style of play called 
The Morality, which has not been current in England for several 
centuries. His piece was entitled ‘‘Sense and Sensation.” It 
appears to have been produced in admirable style. We quote 
the following account of its design and construction, from a late 
London paper: 

The design of the author is to satirize the rage for sensational- 
ism in the public taste, and for this purpose he raises an allegory 
as the medium of censure. He first shows us King Sense, as ‘‘an 
abdicated monarch living in retirement in Ultima Thule,” who 
sends forth his seven daughters to convert society to the ancient 
faith ; while, in the realms of Eblis, the Sulian Sensation despatches 
his seven sons to preserve his recent conqu:sts in the upper 
world. These sons and daughters meet us again, under other 
names, in various situations,—first at a collegiate school, next in 
a temperance hotel, then in a west-end establishment of “sewing 
machines,” then in the chambers of justice, and lastly on the 
otage, Finally, King Sense triumphs, and the piece terminates 
with an exhibition of ‘‘The Temple of the Virtues.” Ali this 
is gorgeously done, and fairly acted,.and the dialogue is ambi- 
tiously embellished with epigram, pun and eccentric rhymes; but, 
notwithstanding all these aids to cheerfulness, the result is a 
heavy spectacle. 


Hacts and Hancies. 


The indignation vented on the Epsom race-course, when 
the French mare Fille de [ Air won the Oaks, is now ex- 
plained. There was nothing anti-French about it; but it was 
supposed that she had not been run fairly on a previous occa- 
sion. Our censors have wasted their inuendoes.—————It, 
has been discovered, to the great and not unnatural surprise 
of the inhabitants, that 200 tons of gunpowder have lately been 
stored in the immediate neighbourhood of Montreal. A bill, to 
guard agaiust such dangérous storage is being rapidly pushed 
through the Provincial Parliament. ——The Bankrupt 
Bill is laid over, by Congress, until next session. 
Mr. John C. Donovan is about to venture across the ocean in 
the smallest craft that ever attempted such a voyage. She is 
a little hermaphrodite brig-rigged vessel, 15 feet long, 44 broad, 
and 24 deep. He is to have one human companion, and a 
dog. We heartily wish him a safe voyage, and presume 
that he will touch at Halifax or St. John’s, N. F., so that 
we may know how he progresses. —A verdict has been 
obtained in Greene county by Albert W. Patrie against 
Marshal Murray and Deputy-Marshal Buckley for an arbi- 
trary and illegal arrest and imprisonment. Damages to the 
amount of $9,000 were awarded. It is intended to carry the 
cause into the U. 8. Courts, for obvious ressons. 
Theatre has been built and opened at Greenwich, in Eng- 
land.——--———The Philadelphia Sanitary Fair is a 
splendid success. It will raise its million, at least.— 
King Victor Emanuel of Italy has sent to Signor Secchi di 
Casali, editor of the Heo d@ Italia, the order of the Saints 
Maurice and Lazarus, in r ition of his defence of Italy 
and his support of the cause of Italian unity in his paper du- 
ring the last fifteen years.—————Among recent demolitions 
in Paris, is that of the old well-known Morgue. Not that this 
Musée des Morts has ceased to exist as an institution, for a 
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Aiately behind Notre Dame.————A new Post-Officeiscon-| 


templated for Liverpool. The business has outgrown the ac- 
tual! accommodation. The Prince of Wales was an 
exhibitor in the late Islington dog show, and carried off the 
first prize for Newfoundlands, by his black dog Cabot. Some 
of the dogs exhibited by the Prince had been raised by the 
late Prince Consort. —Adelina Patti is back in London, 
fooling the fashionables again. Mario is singing with her. 
— ——The idea that no building can have any pretensions 
to architectural beauty, unless it be profusely ornamented, is 
the main reason why our streets in general are so atrociously 
ugly.————-A postman in the west of England has ridden 
the same pony for eighteen years, and he estimates that in 
this time man and horse have travelled sixty-six thousand one 
hundred and sixty miles—which is much over twice the dis- 
tance around the globe. Cardinal Wiseman has ap- 
peared as a dramatist, at an amateur charitable performance 
given at St. James’s Hall. The little piece—an old lite 
effort of the Cardinal’s, written in 1833 for the English Col- 
lege at Rome—contained old stage materials and very fair 
dialogue.— We regret to notice the occurrence of « ter- 
rible fire at Aspinwall, which has destroyed one-third, of the 
town. The Paris Moniteur, of June 4, publishes de- 
tails of French victories over the insurgents in Algeria, indi- 
cating that the insurrectionists must soon be forced to dis- 
——On the 4th inst., the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were on a visit to Cambridge, and were being feted by 
the various college authorities, &c., in brilliant style. 
Prince Alfred had arrived at Lisbon on board the Racoon, 
and was escorted ashore by the King of Portugal——— 
The Queen entered her forty-sixth year on the 24th ult. The 
Princess Helena completed her sixteenth, next day ———— 
Trout are very abundant and very large in the Thames, this 
year—a proof that the stream is not as foul as it used to be. 
———Among the “rules” of the hotel in the “ diggins” at 
Reese River are the following: “ Lodgers inside arise at five 
A. M.—in the barn at six o’clock; each man sweeps his own 
bed ; no quartz taken at the bar; no fighting allowed at the 
tables. Any one violating the above rules will be shot.” 
A society, established in London in 1861, for the promotion of 
athletic exercises, and consisting partly of Germans and partly 
of Englishmen, has commenced the building of a Gymnasium 
in that city. The society comprises 500 members.————It 
is stated that Lord Hubert de Burgh Canning, second son of 
Lord Clanricarde, will be the Liberal candidate for the county 
of Galway at the next election. It is expected that the Tories 
will contest the seat. No son of any French monarch has 
succeeded to his father’s throne during the last two hundred and 
twenty years. ---Miss Ludmilla Arsing intends to publish 
“curious and compromising autographs from high hands,’ 
selected ‘from Vanhagen’s MSS. Miss Arsing is in Italy, 
beyond the reach of her enemies.————The Hon. Augusta 
Carrington, daughter of Lord and Lady Carrington, is shoitly 
to be married to Colonel Campbell, of Blythswood, Renfrew. 
— ——Gold has been discovered in New Caledonia, one of 
the islands in the South Pacific ocean.————tThe slate 
uarries of Wales are being prosperously sg ary 
doveaty atx thousand tons of slate were shipped from Port- 
madoc, in 1863.~In 1834 only ten thousand tons were 
shipped. This is from the district known as the Vale of 
Festiniog alone. The shipments from Bangor and Car- 
narvon _ a increased in almost an equal ratio. 
At a late meeting of the Royal Geographical Rostety fe Lon- 
don, the Founder’s gold medal was awarded to Baron C, 
Van der Decken, for two remarkable jourheys to the East 
Coast of Africa, and fora map of that region, together with 
valuable astronomical observations. At the same meeting 
the Queen’s gold medal was given to Captain Grant.——-—— 
A colossal bronze statue of Columbus is to be erected at 
Madrid, under the auspices of the Spanish Government. 
————A huge green mound belonging to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, at Dumfries, has been opened, and discovered to be the 
ruins of Castle Tibber. The relics are very interesting. 
A male ballet dancer, with only one leg, is delighting audi- 
ences ata Vienna theatre. He is an Italian, named Donato. 
————tThe Rixton and Warburton Bridge Company intends 
to erect an iron bridge over the Mersey, about seven miles 
above Warrington. The bridge will be of one span of 130 
feet.————Mosenthal, the author of “ Deborah,” better 
known here as “Leah,” has written a new play, in which 
Miss Kate Bateman will personate the leading character. The 
play will be translated into English, by Mr. John Oxenford 
the dramatic critic of the London imes. ———Cardinal 
Wiseman, in a recent address, characterized Bishop Colenso, 
and Garibaldi, as “ infidels..———-—The Pneumatic Passen- 
ger Railway Company have been constructing an experimental 
tube, a yuarter ofa mile long, in the grounds of the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace for the conveyance of passengers.——,—The 
cotton famine is gradually diminishing. According to the 
last reports, there was a decrease in the numbers receiving 
relief between the 14th and 23d ult. of nearly 14,000 persons. 
The recipients of relief were 55,000 less in April than in 
February. ———— Experiments, with electric light in fishing, 
have lately been made by a Frenchman. The fish, attracted 
by the light, came in shoals to the surface, and were taken, 
without difficulty, in anet. The Imperial steam cutter, Raniar, 
of the Coast-guard Service, has been placed under the direc- 
tion of the experimenter.———-—A Committee has been 
formed, in London, for the purpose of collecting subscriptions 
in aid of the Circassian exiles. Its President is the Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe. In its list of members we notice the 
well known names of the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Lord Houghton, and Mr. Thomus Hughes. 
In the mail packet services estimate for the current 
year, £50,000 is set down for the postal service between Gal- 
way and ports in America. It is probable, therefore, that the 
trips will re-commence. -It is stated that Meyerbeer has 
left. precise testamentary instructions as to the production of 
‘ L’Africaine” and that another complete work existse—an 
overture and incidental music toa play by M. Henri Blaze, 
which will be represented at the Odéon Theatre, but not until 
‘L’Africaine’ has passed.———Lord Houghton presided at 
the first public dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, recently 
given in London. A large company was assembled. Sub- 
scriptions, to the extent of £1,400, were announced from the 
pata 7 omitted, last week, to chronicle the arrival 
here of Ex-Governor Bayley, with his family, from Nassau. 
He is on his way home. ---The Zambesi expedition is aban- 
doned, and Dr. Livingstone is expected in England. The 
Northamptonshtre peasant poet, John Clare, died on the 20th 
ult., in the Northampton Lunatic Asylum, and was buried in 
his native village on the 24th. He leaves bebind him a wife 
and several children, and we understand that a collected 
edition of his poems will shortly be published for the benefit 
of his family. Several years ago we published in the Aljion 
some of his compositions, from his own manuscript, and not 



































Ovituary. 


Sir J. W. Gorpon.—Sir John Watson Gordon died on the 
1st inst. in Edinburgh, aged 74. President of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy and member of the Royal Academy, the honour 
due to his unrivalled eminence in his especial department of 
his art was not less freely, nor with less pride in his genius, 
paid in England than in his native country, to which he, du- 
ring his whole life, so lovingly and so beneficently clung. He 
studied at the Academy of Trustees for the Encouragement of 
Manufacture in Edinburgh. He early turned his attention to 
that branch of his art in which he has achieved so high a re- 
putation. He first exhibited in the R. A. in 1827, continuing 
to do so up to the present exhibition. He has filled the chair 
of President of the Royal Scottish Academy, which owes to 
him so much of its vitality and its position, since the death of 
Sir W. Allan in 1850. In that a also he was appointed 
Limner to her Majesty for Scotland, on which occasion he 
sposred the honour of knighthood. Sir John was unmar- 
ried. _ 


Mr. H. K. Szymer.—Mr. Henry Ker Seymer, who repre- 
sented Dorsetshire for nearly twenty years, and had only just 
retired from Parliament on account of ill-health, died rather 
suddenly at the seat of Sir E. Baker, near Blandford, in Dor- 
set, on the 28th ult. His only child, a daughter, was recently 
married to Ernest Clay, an attaché of the British embassy at 
Paris. Mr. Seymer was a Conservative in politics, and highly 
es by all parties in the House of Commons and else- 
where. — 

Lizvt.-Cou. TorRENs.—Lieut,-Col. R. Torrens, F.R.S., the 

well-known author of many valuable works on Economic 
Science, died at his residence 16 Craven Hill, on the 27th ult., 
aged 84. In 1811, commanding a small force of Marine Ar- 
tillery, he repulsed a Danish force which outnumbered the 
geczieon by nearly ten toone. For this service (honourably 
mengioned in the House of Commons by the Ministry of the 
day as the romantic defence of Anhalt) he was promoted to 
the rank of Major. His first production as a public writer 
was a tract entitled “ Thoughts on the Catholic Question by 
a Protestant of Ireland,” published in 1807, advocating un- 
conditional Emancipation. This paper was very favourably 
noticed by the liberal portion of the press, and met the appro- 
val of Mr. Grattan. 1808 he published his first tract on 
economical subjects, entitled “The Economists refuted,” and 
in 1811 his ‘Essay on Money and Paper Currency.” This 
work was so highly esteemed by the Government, and parti- 
cularly by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it led 
to the offer of a seat in Parliament for a Treasury borough, 
which Col. Torrens, however, declined, because its accept- 
ance involved as a condition the abandonment of his advo- 
cacy of the Catholic claims. At the general election of 1826 
he stood as candidate for the borough of Ipswich, and during 
the short period that he sat for the borough, he had an oppor- 
tunity of coprermng, Me views upon the condition of Ireland, 
in a speech which Mr. Huskisson declared to be the most ar- 
gumentative he had heard upon the subject, and which the 
present condition of Ireland shows to have been prophetic. 
Col. Torrens subsequently conested successfully the borough 
of Ashburton in the Liberal interest, and afterwards during 
two Parliaments sat for Bolton. Free trade, civil and reli- 
gious equality found in Col. Torrens an able and consistent 
advocate, both in Parliament and as a public writer ; but it is 
for his labours in connection with the founding of the Colony 
of South Australia upon sound principles, despite all obsta- 
cles opposed by the jealousies, the bigotry, and the Anti-Colo- 
nial spirit of the then Colonial Office that Col. Torrens will 
be chiefly remembered in after years as a great benefactor to 
his country. _ 
Port AND BakER.—Reboul, the famous poet and baker, 
died on the 30th ult. in the house, in his native town of Nismes, 
where for many years he sold hot rolls over the counter in the 
morning, and wrote verses in his parlour in the afternoon. 
English tourists were wont to ask for Reboul as one of the 
sights of Nismes, after they had visited the Roman Theatre 
and the Maison Carrée. He was the son of a locksmith, and 
was born at Nismes in 1796. In 1848, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly. 


At Raveningham Hall, Norfolk, Sir Edmund Bacon, Premier 
Bart., aged 84.—In Paris, Mr. J. 8. Bowes, who for something like 
half a century wrote the theatrical criticisms in Galignani’s Mes- 
——? London, Dr. Normandy, a practical chemist, and a 
writer of popular books on science. Among other works from 
his pen may be named “The Handbook of Chemistry.’’—At Tite 
House, Denham, Mr. Andrew Mortimer Drummond, the principal 
partner of the old established banking-house of Messrs, Drum- 
mond, of Charing-cross.—Mr. Fox, formerly M. P. for Oldham. — 
In Paris, the young Viscount Eugene Talleyrand-Perigord, 
only son of Count de Talleyrand, and heir to an immense fortune. 


Appointments. 


Sir Richard Graves MacDonnell, Knut. and C©.B., is gazetted 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia.—J. Hume 
Burnley, Esq , nuw Sec. to H. M. Legation at Berne, to be Sec. 
at Copenhagen. Horace Rumbold, Esq., now Sec. at Athens, to 
be Sec. at Berne. Edward Robert Lytton, Esq., now Sec. at 
Copenhagen, to be Sec. at Athens.—J. W. Sheriff, Ksq., to be 
Presi’ent of the Executive Council of Nevis. J. McDonell and 
J. Mill, Esqrs., to be Members of the Council of Grenada.—Lord 
Palmerston has been unanimously re-chosen Master of the Trinity 
House, by the Elder Brethren of that co ration.— Bishop 
McCloskey, of Albany, has received the offi announcement 
from Rome, of his sppcintnent to the Roman Catholic Archie- 
piscopate of New York. 


Arup. 


THE DISBANDMENT OF A VOLUNTEER Corps.—Severe mea- 
sures have been recently taken by the War Office for the pro- 
per assertion of discipline in the Volunte@r service. The 18th 

ants (Basingstoke), by refusal to obey orders on Shalford 
Green—where the brigades were formed on Easter Monday, 
before marching to the review-ground on Farley Heath— 
drew down upon the whole body of Volunteers an unmerited 
reproach, and upon itself the penalty of prompt and utter de- 
struction, The plain history of the affair, so far as we have 
been able to learn it, is as follows:—When the several corps 
comprising the 1et Hants Administrative Battalion mustered 
at Shalford, it was found that more than one of the companies 
fell short of the number of 48 men required to make up the 
minimum strength. Lieut.-Col. Homphrey, M. P., command- 
ant of the battalion, thereupon decided on equalising the 
force under his control, and for that purpose he ordered the 
corps which happened to be next to him, the 18th, to fall out 
and disperse themselves among the rest. This order was 
given by the Colonel to Lieut. Brooks, as jgnior officer in 
command of companies. When communicated by him to his 
men, some of them demurred to the arrangement, saying they 

to drill together. How many ents there were 





reviously in print.————T he state of health of the Duke of 
Boxe Coburg, who has been ill for a fortnight, awakens serious | wished 
SPP’ ns. 


in the Basingstoke corps we cannot say; according to some 








accounts 4 flat refusal to sacrifice themselves for the genera) 
beriéfit was given by the entire body; but other statements 
give a milder notion of the insubordinate act, and represent it 
as poring been by no means unanimous. But whether only 
three or four of the jor Volunteers, or a much lar 
proportion of their corps, behaved contumaciously anu in de- 
fiance of discipline, the practical effect was the same. The 
sense of duty was evidently not mrong enough among them 
to overrule the mutinous spirit, and Lieut. Brooks reported to 
Col. Humphrey the disobedience of his command. He avoided 
any immediate enforcement of authority which might have 
Ted to still greater scandal, and, merely remarking that the 
selfish corps would probably regret their conduct, he turned 
to another corps, the 13th Hants (Andover), and gave them 
the same order, which they cheerfully obeyed. Having broken 
up, they were drafted in parties of eight or ten into companies 
which required strengthening. A battalion square was then 
formed, facing inwards, and the men were briefly addressed 
by Lieut.-Col. Humphrey, who repeated his rebuke of the 
Basingstoke corps, and complimented the Andover men on 
the soldierlike generosity, which characterised their quick 
obedience to his command. He subsequently reported the 
occurrence to the War Office. The result was, that the Mar- 
aa of Winchester received from Earl de Grey a letter, signi- 
‘ying the Queen’s pleasure that the corps guilty of so serious 
a military offence should be instantly disbanded.— Army and 
Navy Gazette, May 21. 


New ZEALAND.—Melbourne, April 26.—Advices from New 
Zealand announce that two severe engagements occurred at 
Mawngabanham and Yarachi. The natives at the former 
aes were defeated, which they abandoned; whilst at the 
atter the English troops suffered areverse. The English loss 
in killed and wounded in both engagements amounted to 
elghty. The probability of the close of the campaign is still 
distant. ime 

VOLUNTEER REVIEW IN HypE ParK.—The Volunteer Re- 
view on Saturday, eo before the Prince of Wales, went 
off exceedingly well. There were 21,743 rank and file on the 
ground, and it is remarked that they assembled in and quitted 
the park in less than an hour. The Commander-in-Chief 
praises the teen past as steady, and all soldiers present 
appear to acknowledge the immense advance made since her 
Majesty reviewed the same force four years ago. Of the 
county corps present the First Manchester and the Robin 
Hoods (Nottingham) excited the greatest admiration ; but pre- 
cedence was assigned to the London Rifle Brigade.—London 
paper. - 

The Mackay gun is to be transferred to Shoeburyness, for 
the purpose of carrying on experiments on an extensive 
scale.—— Major-Geni. Sir R. Dacres has transferred the com- 
mand at Woolwich to Col. Warde, who is nominated a 
Major-General, pro tem.—The Army and Navy Gazette of the 
4th inst. says that Sir W. Fenwick Williams, whose period of 
staff service has expired, will continue to fill the command in 
Canada for a few months longer, in order the more satisfacto- 
rily to complete certain details connected with our military 
arrangements in British North America. 


War Orricr, May 31.—Mil Train, Lt Salis, Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men, to be Lt, v ——. prom to an unatt com.—l5th Ft, Ens 
Gibson to be Lt, v Willis who ret; C C Cole to be Ens.—June 3— 
Gren Gds, Lt and Capt Viscount pecingwors to be Adjt, v Lt 
and Capt the Hon F A Stanley, who res that oa t, Ens 
Moore to be Lt, v Lancaster, who ret; G Bolden to be Ens.—To 
be Cols, having compl term, Lt-Cols Macbean, 5th W I Regt; 
Hawkins, 80th Ft; Talbot, RA. 


Navy. 


Monat oF THE Lats SEA-Ficut.—The moral to be drawn 
from this lesson is important. Few readers will have over- 
looked the general similarity between the Austrian frigate 
and many a frigate in the British service. Our screw 50’s are 
mounted like the Schwartzenberg, mainly with heavy smooth- 
bored guns, to which a rifled cannon or two have been ad- 
ded. any of our captains, too, we suspect, would be dis- 
posed, like Capt. Tegetoff, to close with the enemy, to rely up- 
on broadsides and round shot in preference to long ranges 
and shells, and to believe still in the excellence of the tactics 
which secured us our supremacy halfa century ago. We fear 
that even when rifled guns do enter into the armament of a 
ship they are regarded with no great favour, and that assidu- 
ous practice with these new-fangled weaponsis not very cum- 
mon. We can only say that such prejudices are very unfor- 
tunate, and will certainly lead to serious disaster if ever the 
occasion occurs. Battles in future will be won by those who 
accept with the greatest promptitude and turn to the best ad- 
vantages the inventions of modern science. The Danes gain- 
edthis victory by their shells; the Austrians lost it by their old- 
fashioned practice. Such, we may depend uponit, will be 
the general course of future actions. Ifa ‘frigate carries but 
half-a-dozen rifled guns,those guns are the most important por- 
tion of her armament. Itis with those that the crews should be 
most carefully exercised. Every new weapon requires skill, 
study, and practice, and it is of no avail to say that we are not 
completely satisfied with any new pattern yet produced. That 
may be true, but any gun provisionally adopted should be 
studied and worked with patient practice as the best gun of 
the time.—Zimes, May 21. 





The Aurora, 35, Capt. Sir F. McClintock has sailed from 
Sheerness for Plymouth, to embark a detachment of the 60th 
Rifles for Ireland.——The Centaur, 6, from China, has arrived 
at Plymouth.—Capt. Sherrard Osborn is in England.——A 
letter from Vienna says that reinforcements are Von ow for 
the Austrian squadron in the German Ocean. The naval de- 
partment is getting the screw frigates Danube, 44 guns; the 
Adria, 44, and the Dandolo, 28, and an iron-clad frigate fitted 
for sea. The naval power of Austria will thus surpass that of 
Denmark.—Some new Monitors, lately built in Boston for 
the U. 8. Government, are denounced in print, as worthless 
failures. The public should be cautious in believing such 
stories.—Last week, we paid a passing tribute to Capt. Am- 
men, U.S.N., in connection with the attempted mutiny on 
board the steamer Ocean Queen. Statements in print give 
much credit to Capt. Tinklepaugh who commanded the 
steamer, and his officers, and speak of the mutineers attacking 
him.———The officers of the Russian squadron have been 
much féted at Boston. The ships have sailed for Cronstadt.—— 
‘The vessels forming the Anglo-Chinese fleet, recently in com- 
mand of Capt. Osborn, C.B., are to be removed from Woolwich 
and placed under the charge of Capt. Hall, of the Cumberland, 
21, guardship of Sheerness Steam ve. The Tien-tsin, the 
Pekin, and the China arrived at Sheerness on the 27th ult. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commr': Hon H. M Nelson to Rinaldo, v 
Denlep, inval.—Lieuts: Golden to Wellesley; Ph ‘pps to Princess 





i 
; JA Fisher to Hzcelleat; C J Jones to Warrior.—Surgs; 
C D Shoppard to Jmmortalité; W Nicholson to Aboukir. 
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New Publications. 


The Harpers have added to their “ Library of Select Novels” 
Miss Thackeray’s new story, Cousin Phillis. It is a somewhat 
riper work than her story of “ Elizabeth” —noticed in these co- 
lumns precisely a year ago—while it lacks nothing of the 
freshness and simplicity which make that book so delightful 
to sensibility and taste. Its characters, indeed, are few, and 
its plot is thin; but the characters are more thoroughly drawn 
than those in “ Elizabeth,” and the little plot is more firmly 
and simply wrought out. Herein consists its superior ripe- 
ness. It shows intellectual growth—a keener power in the ana- 


lysis of motives and of emotion, and a nicer skill in the me- 
thods of art. It may be described, briefly, as the finished por- 


trait of a young girl, of strong and lovely character, who en- 
countered and survived a great sorrow. The ac- 


scessories to this portrait are—a beautiful English 


rural home, peculiar but kind parents, a cousin, and 
a@ guest: 


propriate and sufficient impression upon the reader’s 


mind. The general effect, however—notwithstanding pic- 


turesque scenery and grouping, and vivid colour—is sad. 


and these are delineated with conscientious 
fidelity, so that every detail of the work makes its ap- 


Virginia Historical Register, and Brougham’s Historical Sketches 
of the Statesmen of the Time of George III.—were, doubtless, 
specially consulted by Thackeray, in the composition of 
his Zsmond, and Virginians, and Lectures on the Four Georges. 
We should also mention, as especially attractive, the copies of 
Dickens’ Master Humphrey's Clock, Knight’s Pictorial History 
of England, and Campbell’s Lives of the British Admirals. 
These are but specimens of the collection. We regret that 
Thackeray’s library—it was a small one, containing less than 
a thousand volumes—should have thus been sold and scat- 
tered: but since it has, for some mysterious reason, met the 
fate of so many libraries, we hope the books will eventually 
rest in the possession of persons, who can appreciate their 
value as mementoes of a’great and good man. Those owned 
by Messrs. Philes and Co. are, we understand, for sale. It 
may be that certain of our readers will wish to possess such 
mementoes—in which case they will gladly note the present 
opportunity. 





Our readers may chance to be acquainted with a novel 
called “ The Lamplighter,” published, several years ago, at 
Boston, and much praised in contemporary newspapers. Its 
author, Miss Maria 8. Cummins, has written another novel, 
called Haunted Hearts, published—also in Boston—by Messrs. 


deed, refers to an atiem 
1747, when a cle 
Soci 
of m ; L 
or other pieces of music, &c.” But without going to x. dis- 
tant a date, we could easily refer to several similar 
and two, indeed, of quite recent origin. 
scribed as machines, of more or less complexity, which could 


could traly record any kind ‘of music, grave or g 
fantastic, that came from the performer's fingers. 
appear that any of these inventions have completely suc- 
ceeded, or if they have, their expense and the trouble attend- 


Miss Thackeray, like her late illustrious father, draws from 
real life; and pictures of the real are oftener sad than merry. 
It should be noticed, though, that the sadness of Cousin 
Phillis’ experience is neither sombre nor bitter. The cloud 
that falls across her path isa cloud that passes away. The 
affliction she endures is in no wise tainted with sin. To analyze 
this heroine’s emotions, therefore, under such circumstances 
of sorrow, was, for Miss Thackeray, a suitable though a deli- 
cate task. She has done it well, and to a good end—since 
many young persons will read her story with enduring profit. 
Though she does not, and never can, possess her 
father’s profound knowledge of the human heart and of 
all shades of character and all sorts of society, yet, 
within a narrower scope, her sight is as keen, her heart as 
sympathetic, her reasoning as sound, and her teaching as 
truthful and significant as his. Nor is her style—though less 
various and vigorous and suggestive of culture—at all less 
simple and careful gnd honest. Her narrative is always di- 
rect, and is never encumbered with superfluous embellish- 
ments ; while the language of her persons is, in all cases, char- 
acteristic of the speakers. Thus her art is eminently objective. 
A minor but a charming feature of merit, in her stories, is 
their revelation of the painter’s instinct in herself. You will 
observe this more particularly in “ Elizabeth” than in “ Cou- 
sin Phillis,” though it is not lacking in the latter. Read, for 
example, this description of Cousin Phillis—at page 6: “ The 
westering sun shone full upon her, and made a slanting stream 
of light into the room within. She was dressed in dark blue 
cotton of some kind; up to her throat, down to her wrists, 
with a light frill of the same, wherever it touched her white 
skin. And such a white skin as it was! I have never seen 
the like. She had light hair, nearer yellow than any other 
colour. She looked at me steadily. in the face, with large, 
quiet eyes, wondering but untroubled by the sight ofa stranger. 
I thought it odd that, so old, so full grown as she was, she 
should wear a pinafore over her gown.”—Again, at page 38: 
“T can see her now, standing under the budding branches of 
the gray. trees, over which a tinge of green seemed to be 
deepening day after day, her sun-bonnet fallen back on her 
neck, her hands full of delicate wood flowers, quite uncon- 
scious of my gaze, but intent on sweet mockery of some bird 
in neighbouring bush or tree.” 
The Story of “ Cousin Phillis” is comprised in a pamphlet 
volume of only fifty-one pages. Would that other novel 
writers—particularly young females—were equally terse, and 
equally considerate of human patience! But, alas! there 
are people, who never find out that one little diamond is richer 
and more beautiful than a mountain of paste. 


- Several very interesting relics of Thackeray have re- 
cently arrived in this city, and may be seen at the 
book store of Messrs. G. P. Philes and Co., No. 64 Nassau 
street. They are books, which belonged to the library of the 
great novelist, and were purchased at the auction sale of that 
library, in London, on the 18th of last March. All the 
volumes are stamped with Thackeray’s initials. Among 
them is a copy of the original edition (1749) of Fielding’s 
Tom Jones, in six volumes. This, as all know, who have 
read his works, was aprime favourite with its owner.. There 
is also among them a copy, in two volumes, of the once 
famous Liberal—the magazine to which Leigh Hunt, Byron, 
and Shelley were contributors. Not less interesting as a 
memento, is an original copy of The Spectator, (1633). 
Bayle’s Dictionaire Historique Ht Critique, published in 
four volumes, at Rotterdam, in 1720, is valuable, scarcely 
less for its own sake, than for having been owned and read 
by Thackeray. The same remark is true of the copy 
of Froissart’s Chronicles. A particularly attractive relic is 
the Greek and English Lexicon. The Latin Lezicon, it will be 
remembered, was sold for four pounds, and remains in Eng- 
land. That contained the autograph, “W. M. Thackery, 
Charterhouse, July, 1827.” The Greek Lexicon—like the ma- 
jority of the other volumes—contains only the owner’s stamped 
initials. It would appear that Thackeray seldom wrote 


his name, or made marginal notes, in his books. One of 
these, that we have seen, a History of an Expedition Against 
Fort Du Quesne, contains, indeed, a few notes, in pencil, traced 
by the hand that is cold; and, for ought we know, others of 
the lot are similarly embellished. Several of them—such as 


ficant story than this one. 


J. E. Tilton and Co. We have not read her former work; 
but, for the sake of author and readers, as well as those critics 
who praised it, we trust it is a more vital, stirring, and signi- 
Not, indeed, that “ Haunted 
Hearts” is utterly lacking in merit. On the contrary, it evinces 
study and patient labour, alike in careful construction of plot, 
minute delineation of characters, and cultured precision of 
style. But these, though features of excellence, do not of 
themselves constitute vitality in a novel. The best of plots 
may be spoiled by prolixity in the manner of its development, 


and no strength or grace of character can charm, 
ously illustrated. Miss Cummins proses far too 


and superfluous comment. 


titude, and heroism, and ultimate happiness. Such 


ed with words. Had Miss Cummins written the 


that is dull despite its special excellencies, that 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


First Principles of a New System of vearvir = 
By Herbert Spencer.............0ssseceeees ’ 
Freedom of Mind in RVilltng ; or Every Being that 

Wills r creative First Cause. By Rowland G. 


Thoughts on the Lost Unity of the Christian 
World, and on the Steps Necessary to Secure its 
—, A Sermon. By Rev. Morgan Dix, 

La Gaviota. A Spanish Novel. By Fernan Cabal- 
lero. Translated by J. Leander Starr............ 

Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. Num- 
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novel is at least twice as long as it ought to be.- 
incident—that of the murder—is too long delayed, in the first 
place; and its subsequent incidents are restrained, and shorn 
of half their effect, by a mass of intermediate dull description 
And yet—as the patient reader 
will discover—jt embodies an interesting, and singular, and 
even romantic story of love, ard crime, and sorrow, and for- 


not but regret that a good theme should be thus overfreight- 


with the same vigour that marks her style in portions of chap- 
ters eight, ten, and twenty-two, she could scarcely have failed 
to muke it strikingly graphic and impressive and affecting. 
Her plan—of which the title is very happily expressive—was 
excellent: but her method of art does injustice to her 
plan. The good artist in novel-writing does not stand be- 
tween the characters and the reader, but permits the 
former to explain themselves, in an active drama of real life. 
Miss Cummins should have permitted the haunted hearts of 
Margery and Angie to interpret themselves entirely in the 
actions of their possessors, and without authorial reflections 
thereupon. By doing otherwise, she has produced a book 


read with effort, and that chiefly inspires regret for a good sub- 
ject wasted.— We should mention that the story isfounded on 
an authentic incident in the criminal annals of the State of 


A London critical journal thus announces several interest- 


Lievt.-Col. Fletcher, - the et homer] ne bode for 
vely engaged in prep a History of 
War, which will be Hlustrated by aps 
and plans of the battles. This narrative, bringing down the 
events to the autumn of 1863, will be comprised in 2 vols., 
and may be expected at the close ofthe year. It will be pub- 


From the same establishment will proceed a work by Vis- 
count Bury, in 2 vols., 8vo., on North and South America, 
which will narrate the emigrations of the various European 
nations—Dutch, Spanish, English, and French—into America 
ry. 
fish edition of the poetical works of 
. P., will be published by Messrs. 
Moxon and Co., in two volumes, the first week in July. Most 
important additions to the scope of the work have been made 
by the production, by Lady Young, the poet’s sister, of a se- 
ries of poems written in early life, and for the most 
published. Mr. Praed’s nephew, Sir George Young, Bart., is 
et will be from the pen of the 


of the memoir to the late Mrs. Praed will do justice to the 
life-long exertions this lady made in collecting and editing 
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The idea is by no means new. The Ixmphlet before us in- 
pt of the kind as he back as the year 

an named Creed, reaa g paper to the 
of Arts, entitled “ A demonstration of tke possibility 
g # machine that will write extempore Velnntaries, 


projets, 
All have been de- 


be attached to any pianoforte, and, when properly adjusted, 


oy strict or 
t does not 


ing their use,have forbidden their general introduction. At 
all events we believe that, up to this time,no such thing 
could be found except in- the sanctum of its constructor, or 
some museum of curiosities. Mr. Fenby, however, announces 
that the machine he has completed is not only perfect at 
ev point of musical transcription, but is also not very 
costly, not liable to derangement, not troublesome to manage, 
and not difficult of application to any pianoforte. He asserts 
the entire success of his invention, and is desirous of its being 
ingens and tested in any practical manner. 

he leading principle in all these machines is the same, 
and necessarily simple and obvious. In some a revolving 
cylinder covered with paper,—in others, a long strip of paper, 
or other flexible material unrolled from a drum, and pre- 
viously marked longitudinally with divisions representing the 
places of the notes, is made to receive marks from pencils 
operated on by the keys ofthe pianoforte. Thus, broadly, the 
pitch of the notes played would be shown by the places of the 
marks on the paper, while their lengths would be equally ap- 
parent in the durations of the pencils’ contact. A sort of 
rough short-hand of dots and strokes would thus be produced, 
which, with some trouble and considerable insight of the 
rhythmic possibilities of “ unbarred music,” might be inter- 
~~ and transferred to the ordinary kind of music-paper. 

o leave out of sight, at present, the difficulties of varieties in 
time and barring, the great vice of all these contrivances was 
that the performer’s fingers had, in reality, to suffer the labour 
of bringing and keeping the marking pencils in contact with 
the paper. He was dancing a hornpipe in fetters; or, in 
plainer language, he was playing on an instrument with an 
impracticably bad touch. This difficulty Mr. Fenby has very 
ingeniously obviated by the use of the voltaic battery. In his 
apparatus, each key has merely the duty—(quite impercepti- 
ble to the player)—of making and breaking the voltaic cir- 
cuit, and, this explained, the details by which each marking 
pencil is magnetically carried to and from the paper, will be 
readily surmised by any one at all familiar with the telegra- 
phic contrivances.—But this relieving of the player’s tingers 
of all unnecessary toil, is by no means the only improvement 
which Mr. Fenby has made on the devices of his predecessors, 
Premising that he employs a narrow strip of paper continu- 
ously uncoiled from a cylinder, he groups his pencils so closely 
together that their marks fal! nearly within the width of the 
ordinary music stave, while as the lines of his stavefare ruled 
simultaneously with the action of the pencils, and the dura- 
tion of the marks have the proportionate lengths of minims, 
crotchets. quavers, &c., the music so writien can—as shown 
by a specimen-engraving be read with the utmost facility. 

One t difficulty, however, remains unexplained. Mr. 

Fenby, indeed, says that his apparatus will not only automa- 
tically allow tor every rallentando or accellerando the player 
may make, but will also bar the music correctly notwith- 
standing ; but he does not explain how this is accomplished. 
The slip of paper must be continuously moved at a fixed speed 
by some description of clock-work, and this being so, and 
while“ bars” are left out of sight, any varieties in the per- 
former’s time would be apparent enough in the irregularly 
varied lengths of the marks. But the moment “ barring” is 
introduced, it would seem that the player must be bound 
down to mechanical strictness of the time he would have his 
music intelligibly recorded. The barring must be effected by 
the same clockwork that moves the paper; and as the ma- 
chinery cannot be expected to take account of any rhythmic 
vagaries, the performer may indulge, it seems certain that the 
barring operation will be performed with much more regard 
for exact measurement than for musical expression. Perhaps, 
however, all this can be satisfactorily explained. 
The use of such a machine scarcely needs pointing out. Al- 
though composers are not in the habit of depending on the 
pianoforte for the development of their ideas, there are un- 
questionably, with all, many intervals of repose from the pen 
when thé “solace of the keys” is sought as a variety—even 
as a luxury. Often at such times lovely and allworthy 
thoughts are given to an ear beside their creator’s. They are 
“struck hot from the brain,” and then lost perhaps for ever. 
If Mr. Fenby’s contrivance could be effectually applied to re- 
claiming some of these wails and strays of genius, he would, 
in that behelf alone, deserve the thanks of the world; while 
there are plenty of other, and merely amusing uses, to which 
he might turn both it and his own claims as inventor to more 
substantial profit.—London Musical World. 


——————_@e—_—_— 


THE WORLD ENCIRCLING TELEGRAPH. 


We gave several columns of our journal yesterday morning 
to one of the most important, and without exception the most 
creditable, state paper which has come from the pen of Mr. 
Secretary Seward during the present administration. It is a 
document which sets forth the feasibility, advantages, andim- 
portance of the magnificent project tor uniting the old world 
and the new in telegraphic communication, which Mr. Perry 
McDonough Collins, for eight years our commercial agent at 
the mouth of the Amoor river, on the Pacific coast of Asia, 
conceived and matured, to which he has secured the assent of 
Great Britain and the active co-operation of Russia, and for 
—_ he now seeks the patronage and assistance of the United 
tates. 

There have been two grand schemes for uniting Eu- 
rope and Asia with the United States by a telegraphic 
wire: the one with which Mr. Cyrus W. Field’s name is iden- 
tified,—by a submarine cable across the bed of the Atlantic 
ocean, terminating at both ends in English territory; the 
other,—by a land wire connecting with the telegraph system 
of the United States and stretching up the North Pacific:coast 
of the American continent, through our own Northwestern 
states and territories, and the British and Russian possessions, 
to Behring’s straits, across that narrow arm of the sea to the 
Asiatic coast and southwardly to the Amoor river; thence 
across Asia till the telegraph system of Russia and Europe is 
met. These are not rival projects, or at least thefe is none 
but a friendly rivalry, since, from the hour when either shall 
be completed and in perfect operation, the electric currents 
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will never cease to throb through them by day or by night, 
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The business waiting #0 be transacted will immediately crowd 
both to their fullest Capacity, and compel the doubling and 
trebling of wires and cables indefinitely. 

Nothing remains to be added to Mr. Seward’s exhaustive 
and luminous exposition of Mr. Collins’s project, and we 
refer reader to his document for the information which 
is necessary to acquaint him with the merits of one of the 

dest projects for conquering time and space which marks 

é history of modern civilization. 

The physical difficulties in the way, if less than those 
attending the laying and successful working of an Atlantic 
cable, nevertheless seem more formidable, from the greater 
number of miles to be traversed, and the Arctic regions 
through which a land-wire must penetrate. Yet these diffi- 
culties dwindle as they are approached, and they will vanish 
before Russian and American industry and enterprise. The 
best telegraph men in this country, men like Hiram Sibley 
and his co-laborers, whose energies have already braided the 
continent with more than eighty thousand miles of telegraphic. 
wire, are only waiting for a — of the aoe of way arid 
permission to begin, and capitalists are r, instead of slow, 
to invest their eT in the great undertaking. 

The political difficulties which environed Mr. Collins’s 
project at its first inception have vanished before his enlight- 
ened and indefatigable zeal. The Emperor of Russia, who 
may congratulate himself that he is an emperor, when his sole 
fiat could ordain such a gigantic step in the progress, the 
commerce, and the intercourse of the nations of the globe, 
has bound himself to carry the electric wire completely 
across the continent over whieh his vast dominions stretch, 
to the mouth of the Amoor river. Nor is this the limit of his 
plan. He proposes to connect this trans-continental line, by 
other lines, with the commercial capitals of India, China, and 
Japan. England, too, has granted permission to cross her 

ssions north of our Pacific States, and nothing remains 
ut that Congress shall crown the work by granting a right 
of way across our public lands, with the right to take there- 
from materials necessary for constructing the line, the use of 
@ national vessel to make surveys and soundings in the North 
Pacific and transport men and materials thither, and a stipu- 
lated compensation for the government use of the line when 
it is constructed. 

There can surely be no necessity for the press to urge upon 
Congress a prompt and gracious accordance with these re- 
quests. To do so would be to imply that there are men who 
will not hasten to grasp for themselves the honourable fame 
of insuring success to a project as beneficent as it is vast, 
which, even in embryo and uncompleted, confers distinguished 
honour upon the nation by one of whose citizens it was con- 
ceived, and which, when finally realized and perfected, will 
lend an effective impulse to the progress of all the nations of 
the earth.—V. Y. World, June 11. 


—_—__>—___—__- 


OCEAN MATCH AT SYDNEY, N. 8. W. 


On Friday and Saturday, the 26th and 27th of February 
last, a match came off which took precedence of any previous 
encounter in the Australian colonies. The Chance, Mr. W. 
Walker, is an iron schooner of 78 tons, built in Eogland, 
where she proved herself one of the fastest afloat, and a large 
amount of interest has been attached to her by the public as 
to what would be the result when she had to compete with 
colonial-built vessels. Tne Xarifa is a wooden cutter of 31 
tons, built for Mr. Parbury by D. Shea, of Woolloomooloo, on 
a peculiar construction, partaking very much of the fin prin- 
ciple—and the match which was decided on Saturday was 
made immediately on her keel being laid down, so that ample 
time was allowed to both yachts. The course was from Farm 
Cove round a boat off Nobby’s (Newcastle), and back to the4 
red buoy off Fort Macquarie. The coast between Sydney 
and Newcastle is, as a general rule, pretty well known, so 
that the various points or headlands mentioned in the de- 
scription of the race will be easily recognised by the majority 
of our readers. 

The two crafts oa up in the cove —~ 4 alter noon on 
the 26th, and gs 1 P. M. drew nigh, numbers of people began 
to collect on the fort and round the domain anxious to wit- 
ness the start of this long-talked-of race. It was maui) 
agreed that the start should be made by the usual one o’cloc 
gun, which was no sooner fired than Xarifa at once canted 
and was yay A Chance being of greater length, was one mi- 
nute later in leaving her mooring, but as she swung round, 
and felt the influence of the fresh 8. E. wind, she heeied over 
as it were to wave an adieu to the spectators ashore, and sped af- 
ter her dangerous rival. In passing down the harbour with all 
plain sail set she gradually gained on the Xarifa, and finall 

assed her to leeward off ‘Taylor’s Bay, rounding the Nort 
Flead at 1.27 P. M., with the Xarifa 3} minutes astern, the wind 
moderate from the 8.E. Both yachts here set squaresails. Lon 
Reef bore from the Chance W. 8. W. at2 P.M. South Hea 
of Broken Bay was passed twenty-eight minutes later, and 
Barron Joe at 2.42 P.M. Here the wind fell lizght—the Xari- 


fa about a mile astern, and holding her own. Off Mount El- 


liot, at 3.5 P. M., the steamship Ceonandara passed on her pas- 
sage from Newcastle. At 3.5 P. M. Chance set her fore - 
topsail, main staysail,and square topsail, the wind hauling 
more to 8. E., and was bowling along at about eleven knots. 
Xarifa also set her raffee. Turrigald was passed by Chance 
at 3.28 P. M., Xarifa being about three and a half miles astern, 
when she carried away her topmast. This was a sad loss in 
such a breeze; but her misfortunes had not ended, and at 4.45 
P. M. the jaws of her gaff gave way, rendering it imperative 
to lower the mainsail on deck. Bungarees Nora was reached 
by 5.2 P. M., wind fresh from 8. 8. E.,and Chance was east of 
Bird Island at 5.15 P. M., Xarifa by this time being about 
eight or nine miles astern, owing to her loss of spars. At 
5.45, Chance, in square sails, middle staysail, and fore pet 
topsail, housed the topmast and set stay foresail; wind in- 
creasing. Green Island Point bore W. at 6.10 P. 

All eyes were now anxiously watching the appearance of 
the boat which was to be the turning point of the race, but 
no boat or light could be distinguished, but at 7:25 Nobby’s 
had been passed, and the light bore W. 8. W. from Chance’s 
deck, the distance from the start of sixty-eight miles havin 
been run in 6h. 25min. Chance hauled her wind, heading 
by N., wind blowing in squalls at 8. E. ; at 7°35 aheavy squall 
struck her, and she had to keep away, and sail reduced. Sin- 
gle-reefed the mainsail shifted the jib, and reefed foresail and 
staysail, and then kept her course until 9 P.M., when she 
tacked, and at 10 P.M. passed across the bows of a vessel, 
which proved to be the Xarifa, who had repaired the damages 
to her gaff, and had gained all her lost time. This-was the 
last place that the two pee were in sight of each other. 
Chance tacked off at 20°15 P.M., having taken another reef in 
the mainsail, the squalls increasing in violence, with heav 
rain, and a high sea getting up. 11.40P.M. tacked in; 1AM, 
tacked off; 2 A.M., tacked in; 3.30 A.M, tacked off; and 
when rip boner she was off Bird Island, a strong northerly 

ving apparently been running. As the morn- 


ing advanced, the sea rose, terrific squalls following each 
other, foresail and staysail being off her on several occasions. 
In coming to the southward, the wind and sea ually in- 
creased to a fresh gale. At half-past ten A.M. the North 
Head of Sydney was sighted, being 8.W., by which time 

ifa had entered, and finally reached the red buoy shortly 
before eleven AM. The Chance entered the Heads at twenty- 
five minutes past one P.M. The weather which was en- 
countered during this race proves the Xarifa to possess sea- 
going qualities of no ordinary character, and the manner in 
which she weathered the gale reflects the highest credit on 
her crew.—Sydney Morning Herald. 





Don’t GrvE Your REasons.— We always associate an univer- 
sal holiday with the Derby. Girls’-schools are all looking 
over the garden walls, or out of the windows; little boys run 
races in their own play-grounds. Lord Palmerston and the 
Conference lay aside the question of diversity of race be- 
tween Germany and Denmark, for the diversion of racing. 
City aldermen shut up their shops, and propose to spend 
money instead of to makeit. But there is one place, virtuous 
above all, which denies itse)f this well-earned pleasure. This 
is the Stock Exchange: and it gives its reasons why there 
shall be no more cakes andale. There isastory by which 
the committee may benefit. A young man, of considerable 

natural ability, but with no knowledge of law, was sent to an 
Indian post, where his judicial talents were likely to be called 

frequently into question. “ Now,” said an older friend, in 
reply to his expression of doubt and perplexity, ‘‘ give your 
decision as clearly and as honestly as you can, but never give 
your reason for having arrived atit. Don’t let any one but 
yourself know the premises by which you arrive at your con- 
clusion.” The advice was scrupulously followed for a long 
time, and the decisions of the Court at —— became proverbial 
for their justice and talent. In an evil hour the“ reasons why” 
appeared so simple, that our friend forgot his usual caution, 
and stated them. From that day he was a marked man ; his 
popularity failed him, and none could see anything but error 
in his most laboured judgments. He had removed the barrier 
which lay between him and his critics, and they ceased to 
believe in the excellence of a decision which might have 
been arrived at by a wrong road. 

The Stock Exchange committee decided upon not giving a 
holiday on Wednesday last; and there is every reason to 
think they determined wisely. The public would have put 
down the result of their deliberations toa regard for the con- 
veniences of business and the interests of the country; and a 
very respectable amount of credit would have been allotted 
them. hey have, however, allowed to be published one of 
the reasons which led to the severity of their measure—“ the 
increased proneness of the younger members of the establish- 
ment to enter into betting transactione in connection with 

races.” No doubt their intentions are excellent, and their 
little boys ought to be kept from burning their fingers. But there 
is a popular notion abroad amongst sporting men that the 
Stock Exchange itself is just a very little bit given to gam- 
bling. And there are some trite proverbs about example and 
precept, and about a stolen horse and a stable door, which 
are applicable to the case; and we do hope that the com- 
mittee will another time be satisfied with issuing its orders, 
without allowing to appear the considerations which induced 
them.—London paper. - 





Tse Kine or Denmarx.—The correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph referring to the recent burial of the officers 
who fell in the defence of Duppel, says :—* The King walked 
at the head of the procession, close behind the flower-clad 
coffins, bowing slowly from time to time in answer to the 
silent salutations which greeted him along his path. After 
the coffins were lowered into thei: graves, he spoke a few 
words of sympathy to the chief mourners who followed the 
different hearses, and then was about to leave, when he caught 
sight of a, poor woman in deep mourning standing by a com- 
mon soldier’s grave, and weeping bitterly. He turned round at 
once, left his suite, took the woman after the German fashion, 
by both her hands, held them in his, and asked her name 
kindly, while the tears poured down bis own cheeks. There 
could be no doubt about the genuineness of his emotion, aud 
the dense crowd which surrounded the place of burial made 
way at once for the King, and greeted him, as he passed out, 
with a aeapocten silence, more eloquent, I think, than any 
cheers. is Majesty looked worn, sad, and prematurely 
aged; and all who came into contact with him, tell me that 
the events of the war have agitated him deeply. At his ac- 
cession he was not popular in Coperhagen. The faults of 
Frederick VIII. were of a nature which a people pardons 
easily, and his merits were of the class to be valued, perhaps, 
above their real value. Christian 1X. is not a soldier-king like 
his predecessor; he hes not the rough simple frankness of 
manner which made Frederick VIII. in very truth, and not 
in courtly phrase, the ‘well-beluved’ of his subjects; and, 
above all, he was more than half a German in the eyes of the 
people who had accepted him reluctantly as their Sovereign. 
But, during the troubled months of his sad reign, the convic- 
tion seems gradually to have forced itself upon the Danes that 
he is faithful and honest, at any rate, to the cause of Denmark, 
and that he has made their country, their fortunes, and their 
cause, his own. The community of calamity has already en- 
deared him to the Danes; and I believe bis hold upon the 
nation is stronger now than when he first ascended the throne 
of Denmark.” 


Fiicuts oF Orrictat ImaGInaTIoN.—This very curious 
view of the future is to be found in the closing paragraphs of 
the Fifth Annual Report, just made by the Hon. W. Barnes, 
Superintendent of the State Insurance Department. 

“Tt is equally undesirable and impossible that we should at 
present, as a Nation, in all respects attain to the permanence 
and solidity of the older nations of Europe. We have vast in- 
dustrial,commercial, manufacturing, mining, philanthropic and 
charitable projects to inaugurate and establish. Nearly every 
year witnesses the birth of a new and vigourous commonwealth 
within our territorial limits. We have a Rebellion yet on our 
hands to subdue, the magnitude of which was never equalled 
in the world’s history; and we have within the last two years 
improvised armies and navies, which are unsurpassed by any 
nation on the globe. Notwithstanding all this apparent tur- 
moil, commotion and civil strife, the calm and>clear-sighted 
philosopher can see the Almighty Artificer of Nations laying 
down the granatic substratum of a Continental Empire, des- 
tined to — even the older European nations in all the 
elements of a true conservatism; while to these elements 
will also be added the most full and perfect Freedom and 
Progress of Individual, City, Town, County, State, and Na- 
tional development. 

“The absolute sovereignty of the National Government 
having been established by an unprecedented sacrifice of trea- 





sure and of blood, the Sun of our politic@l solar system will 
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have been created and fixed in theHeavens, and the planets— 
from New York the imperial Jupiter, to the smallest asteroid 
—will fall regularly into their orbits, all gently but firmly 
held within their respective spheres by the undisputed power 
and gravity of the central Government, typical of the heayen- 
ly systems spread by the Great Creator throughout the im- 
measurable regions of space.” 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES, OUT OF THE “ HousE.”—The 
meeting of the Royal van omar Society this year was made 
memorable by the attendance of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the speech which he delivered on the occasion. 
This speech beone” out Mr. Gladstone’s peculisrities in g 
marked manner. Notwithstanding the nature of the instity- 
tion which he eulogised in his oratory, there was a species of 
refined humour and banter which relieved most agreeably the 
heavier proceedings of the evening. We have observed that 
of late years the Chancellor of the Exchequer has largely cul- 
tivated a happy method of infusing into things practical g 
large amount of the poetical or imaginative element. In this 
he bas a decided advantage over his great predecessor, Sir 
Robert Peel. The late Conservative leader had not an atom 
of this power in his composition. All his great orations were 
laboured and stately,—too grand for tun to enter, and, as there 
was no relief, the picture necessarily was too sombre and 
heavy. It is otherwise with Palmerston and Gladstone, it was 
otherwise with Canning, anda remarkable illustration of what 
may be called bag gare of speaking, was brought out on 
this occasion by Mr. Gladstone.—HZuropean Times, May 28. 





Tue Fatse Start.—I have only time fora line about 
that false start of Gladstone’s, which has caused so much talk. 
The fact is that thisjockey is nearly the cleverest fellow out, 
and as you know, he’s quite up to the Greeks, and not to be 
done when tin’s in question. Nobody rides neater, and 
though he keeps the whip pretty quiet, he makes it felt 
when he does useit. But there are wheels within wheels, 
and on that Wednesday, when the New Franchise Stakes 
were run for, it was expected that he would ride Procrasti- 
nation, and make a waiting race of it, lo and behold there he 
was on Democracy. I suppose it had been squared among 
the nobs, but nobody thought that Gladstone, of all the 
jockeys, would let a horse bolt with him. Bolt he did 
though, and all the shouting in the world waa no good; he 
never got the nag’s head round till he’d past the U.S. (universal 
suffrage) post, when he pulled up. I need not say the Baines 
lot were radiantat getting Gladstone into their colours, but 
thougk he showed his horse’s points he did no more, and 
when the struggle came, Democracy was pumped out, and 
Previous Question came in previously,,by many lengths. 
Gladstone has been blamed by some who have the pluck to 
cheek him, which everybody hasn’t, but he says he knows 
what he’s about, and does not keep all his eggs in one 
basket. He adds that one of these days he’ll show some folks 
the way to take the lead and keep it, andI dare say he will. 
—Punch’s Political Turf-Reporter. 





More Ciericau InDEcENCy.—Rev. Mr. Riley, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, then offered a prayer, which was 
somewhat peculiar. He prayed fora blessing upon “these 
Thy servants here assembled.” He stated in his prayer that 
they were here to indicate to the people for their suffrages 
proper personages to take the positions and perform the duties 
of President and Vice-President of the United States. “We 
thank Thy name,” said he, “for this convention—for the 
healthy indication it gives of the fact that we still have a 
goveroment. We thank Thee for this convention, and that it 
hold its session in the State of Maryland and the city of Balti- 
more. We thank Thee that this convention, whieh, as we 
believe, is to indicate the next President and Vice-President of the 
United States, holds its session here. We pray Thee to grant” 
to these Thy servants wisdom that they may conduct their 
affairs in the fear of God, and for the promotion of the best 
purposes; and grant that when they have indicated the men 
as candidates for these positions, the people may come up, and 
rollin an overwhelming majority that shall forever settle the 
question that the authority of the United States government 
is the supreme law of the land.” 

Some irreverent ones characterized this as a stump speech 
addressed to God Almighty.—* World” corre Tom 
Baltimore Convention. 





Wuart Aits THE British Musrum?—Is it true that the 
public interest in the British Museum is diminishing? Of late 
we have often heard this thing asserted; and now, in the 
annual Returns, we find a confirmation of the common 
rumour. In 1863, the number of visitors fell below half-a- 
million,—less than half the return for 1862. The number of 
visits to the Reading-room also fell considerable, being only 
107,821 for the year. The fact of a great reduction is, there- 
fore, evident ; let us explain it to ourselves in whatever way 
we please. Of the falling off of visitors to the Reading-room, 
—if the fact stood by itself,—we should think but little. That 
room has been overcrowded, not with real students ahd men 
of letters, but with young fellows from the neighbouring 
schools and colleges, in search of the common text-books, 
translations, and cyclopedias, and in many cases by mere 
idlers, who dropped in to spend a wet, cold morning in a 
pleasant place, over a novel or a magazine, free of cost. It 
was desirable to stop this nuisance at the point where it be- 
gan to interfere with the convenience of gentlemen who came 
to study ; and part of the reduction may be due to obstacles 
wisely put in the way of idlers in search of comfort, and 
youngsters in search of cram. But these measures can 
scarcely have affected the general public. Why have they 
ceased to frequent the Institution in Bloomsbury in their 
former multitude ?— Atheneum. 





A SIGN IN THE Sky.—“ An extraordinary light in the sky, des- 
cribed to me since by Dr Clarke, who saw it from the begin- 
ning. First appeared a black cloud, from whence smoke and 
light issued forth at once on every side,and when the cloud open- 
ed there was a great body of pale fire that rolled up and down 
and sent forth all sorts of colours like the rainbow on every 
side; but this did notlastabove two or three minutes. After 
that it was like pale elementary fire issuing out on all sides of 
the horizon, but most especially at the north and north-west, 
where it fixed at last. The motion of it was extremely swift 
and rapid, like clouds in their swiftest rack. Sometimes it 
discontinued fora while, at other times it was but as streaks 
of light in the sky, but moving always with great swiftness. 
About one o'clock this phenomenon was so strong, that the 
whole face of the heavens was entirely covered with it, mov- 
ing as swiftly as before, but extremely low. It lasted till 
past four, but decreased till it was quite gone. Atone the 
light was so great that I could, out of my window, see people 
walk across Lincoln’s-inn-fields, though there was m0 moon. 
Both ies turned it on their enemies. The Whigs said it 





was ’s judgment on the horrid rebellion, and the Tories 
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said that it came for the Whigs taking off the two lords that ter taste than we, their self-satisfied descendants, are. What 
use are the swallow-tails? Are they 
home with me, they were so frightened, and I was forced to | help us to steer ourselves? They render the coat lighter and 
let my glass down and preach to them asI went along to | less in the way when we are dancing, or when we are in a 
comfort them. I’m sure anybody that had overheard the | crowd, and that is the most that can be said for them. Black, 

eople were | too, is good for the complexion, and wears well; it levels us 


were execu I could hardly make my chairmen come 


dialogue would have laughed heartily. All the 
drawn out into the streets, which were so full one could 
hardly pass, and all frighted to death.”—Lady Cowper's Diary. 
March 6, 1716. 
Tas Pors’s Heatrn.—Every day the telegraph brings 
some intelligence about the Pope’s health. Sometimes he is 
a little worse, sometimes he is a little better. One day very 
unfavourable symptoms have set in; he has lost his mind, his 
legs are giving way, he is wholly unfit for business. The next 
day he is nearly well again; he has received the French Am- 
passador, he has given his assent to a new loan, he has blessed 
thousands of people from a balcony. The telegraph sends all 
these conflicting messages about him, we may be sure, be- 
cause Europe takes a great interest in his health; or because, 
in plainer language, a great many people think it to their in- 
terest that he should die, and a great many people think it to 
their interest that he should live. It is expected that, when 
the Pope dies, some great change will take place. No one 
says clearly what the change is to be, or why it should come; 
but still a change is expected, and even the possibility of 
change is enough at the present day to keep Europe on the 
quiver. And yet many reasons might be urged for the 
opinion that this event, whenever it may take place, will not 
greatly alter the situation of affairs.—Saturday Review, May 28. 











Miss Batre.—The cause of the delay in Miss Balfe’s mar- 
riage is owing to the gentleman—a Spanish duke—being a 
Catholic. Until the Pope declares the lady’s marriage with 
Sir John Crampton null, she remains, in the eyes of the 
church, religiously, if not legally, bound to him. It is, how- 
ever, thought that the great interest which will be brought to 
bear may induce his Holiness to be merciful. It is said the 
Empress Eugénie and the Queen of Spain were great pro- 
moters of the step Miss Balfe was persuaded to take, and 
through their influence a happy termination to the affair may 
be hoped for.— Court Journal. 





“ Buarr Atuow’s” Success—There is one feature of this 
year’s Derby which every admirer of a sound race-horse must 
observe with pleasure—namely, that the first place has been 
taken by a horse which never ran at all as a two-year-old, and 
the second place by a horse which only ran in an insignificant 
match. Mr. I’Anson declined nine two-year-old engagements 
for Blair Athol, and, following the same prudent policy, he 
withheld him from the Dee Stakes at the late Ohester meeting. 

* * Some persons will perhaps say that Mr. l’Anson is a 
very lucky man, but the great results which he has achieved 
with a small stud are due to his own judgment and patience, 
as well as to the help of fortune. Doubtless he made a happy 
hit when he become of Queen Mary, who bore 
Blink Bonny, winner of the Derby and Oaks, and Haricot 
mother of Caller Ou, winner of the St. Leger. Blink Bonny, 
being put to Newminster, bore Borealis, who is little and 
good ; and being put next year to Stockwell, she bore Blair 
Athol, who is great and good. Blink Bonny is now dead, 
leaving behind her one more foal, Breadalbane, who is engaged 
in next year’s Derby; but Caller Ou is likely, when her racing 
career is over, to maintain her owner’s reputation by bearing 
winners of the great three-year-old contests. Blair Athol’s 
victory affords some proof that the expectation of winners 
breeding winners is well founded. His sire, Stockwell, won 
the Two Thousand Guineas and the St. Leger; his dam, 
Blink Bonny, won the Derby and Oaks.—<Sat. Beviow % 





AsIA AND EvROPE; VALUE OF Lire.—It is said that of all 
the wonders which the Japanese have seen in Paris the une 
that has most astonished them is La Pommerais’s trial. 
Their interpreter read to them daily the reports of the pro- 
ceedings, which occupied the court ten days. They supposed 
that La Pommerais must be a prince, or at least some very 
illustrious oer ge and when they were tuld that he was 
an obscure medical practitioner, of no social standing, they 
could not bring themselves to understand how it could be ne- 
cessary to lose six or eight months in a preliminary instruc- 
tion, to cite some hundred witnesses, and to spend upwards 
of a week in hearing experts, doctors, &c., all about the life 
of a simple individual. In our country, they said, justice is 
much more expeditious. A man is accused of acrimc; his 
bowels are ripped up, and there is an end of it. If he is guilty, 
so much the better; and if innoceut, so much the worse for 
him; but there is no great harm done. This European re- 
spect for human life has, however, struck the principal Am- 
bassador as a thing worthy to make a note of, and he has ad- 
dressed a report to the Taicoon on the subject. 





Tue Famiy or THE Pore.—The Semame Liturgique of 
Poitiers gives the following details respecting the family of the 
Pope :—“ Pius IX. now 72, is the youngest surviving son of 
his family. He has still two brothers, Counts Gabriel and 
Gaetan, who are 84 and 80 years of age. His sister, the 
Countess Benigni, is 77. His father, Count Jerome, died at 84, 
and his mother at 82. His grandfather, Count Hercules, 
lived to the age of 96. The Mastai family is very numerous. 


The Pope’s eldest brother, Count Gabriel, has two sons, one | be 


of whom is married to the Princess del Drago, the other to the 
niece of Cardinal Cadolini. Count Gaetan is a widower, and 
has no children. His deceased brother, Count Joseph, who 
‘was a captain in the gendarmery, died without issue; but his 
four sisters, of whom only one survives, have left a numerous 
progeny of sons and grandsons. It must be said to the honour 
of the Pontiff that his brothers, sisters, and their descendants 
have not cost the state a single penny. None of them have 
ever been in office or employed in any mission, so that it can- 
not be gaid that the elevation of Cardinal Mastai to the su- 
— dignity has made any additions to the fortunes of his 
mily.”  , 

THe MopeRN Dress Coat.—A noxious and ridiculous 
custom has already attajned the age of sixty years. Need I 
say I allude to the swallow-tailed coat and the evening dress 
suit? Was ever such a grim, ugly, undertaker’s costume ever 
devised? But no! it was not devised by anyone; it grew by 
degrees into a custom. No one introduced it, no one invented 
it; it is merely the old George the Third coat sloped rm 
until no front is left,and then dyed black. In the Wal- 





beautiful? Do th 


all to one broad even class, and admits of no vulgar assertion 
of wealth or rank.—All the Year Round. 





Hypraviic TusE DRAWING AND ‘STEEL ORDNANCE.—A 
new company is being formed to carry out certain patents for 
steel tube drawing. The object is an important one, and the 
patents have already been worked experimentally, in Paris, 
for nearly two years. If good steel tubes, at practicable prices, 
can row be formed, ag it appears they can, a difficult problem 
of hardware manufacture has been solved, and a new branch 
of business of extensive utility will be established. The in- 
vention is applicable to tubes of all kinds and in every de- 
scription of metal, and especially to iron, lead, and tin gas- 
tubing, boiler tubes, and surface condensers, hollow piston- 
rods, axles, and shafting ; and a large field opens for it in the 
formation of steel barrels, or iron ones lined with steel, for 
rifles and other small arms, and also for heavy ordnance. The 
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Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 805.—By Herr J. Seeberger. 
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love for o' 
ey | is something in these regions more valuable than Caciques, 
namely, three new varieties of the potato.—Znglieh paper. 


80,000 francs.— 














Admiral Fitzroy, we perceive, thinks there 





A Srrnerne PasquinaDE.—A placard bearing the follow- 
ing amusing dialogue was recently fuund posted on a statue 
of the Pope :—Query: What ails the: Pope? Answer: Tu- 
more (tumour). Q.: What's the cause of it? A.: Strike out 
the initial T—Umore (moisture). Q.: What will be the con- 
sequence of it? A.: Strike out the initial U—More (he dies). 
2: When is it going to happen? A.: Strike out the initial 

—Ore (witLin a few hours). Q.: And who’ll take his place? 
A.: Strike out the initial O—Re (the King.) Q.: Which 
king? A.: Strike out the initial R—E (Emmanuele). 





ULLMAN AND Parti.—In a lawsuit in which M. B. Ullman, 
the en of the Carlotta Patti concerts is concerned, 
the vouchers of the moneys derived from those continental 
concerts have been called into court. From them we learn 
that from the 7th of January to the 7th of April the proceeds 
of the tour have been 221,395 francs—upwards of £9,000. To 
this total Brussels has produced 10,000 francs in three con- 


a certs; Belgium altogether, 24,000; Amsterdam, in nine con- 
capital of the company, as will be seen, is £150,000, in 15,000 | certs, 


45,000; Cologne, in one concert,,7,000; Aix-la-Cha- 
elle, Elierfield, and similar towns, about 4,000 each. Malle. 
atti’s honorarium for the three months amounts to about 
The (London) Orchestra. 


WELL-PROPORTIONED Hat-Banps.—Customer: “A Sligh 
Mourning Hat-Band, if you Please.”—Hatter: “ What Rela- 
tion, Sir ?”—Customer : “* Wife’s Uncle.”—Hatter: “ Favourite 
Uncle, Sir ?’—Customer : “ ’Um—Well, Yes.”—Hatter : “ Ma: 
Lask, Sir, are you Mentioned in the Will ?’—Customer: ‘No 
such Luck.”—Hatter (to his Assistant, briskly): “ Couple o’ 
Inches, John !”—Punch. 








CoMFORT FOR THE Batp.—Dr. B. ©. PERRY, dermato- 
logist, of No. 49 Bond street, has received the following 
tribute to his talent from Rev. D. C. Van Norman, of the Van 
Norman Institute. Dr. Perry thinks it will be of interest to 


Lae Wa the Aldion readers. We agree with him, and therefore give 
Ye Yy it space: 
Net; Yj YY New-York, December 30th, 1853. 
yr} as lille Me Dr. B. C. Perry: 
Y Y “Dear Sir: Accept this spontaneous expression of my 
h g YY | thanks for your marvellously successful treatment of my 














WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 804. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto Q3, ch 1, P interposes (best) 
2. QtoQB7 2. Any move. 
3. B, or Kt, mates. 





The game below was a te lately in London, between Messrs. 





McDonnell ( White) and Mayall (Black). 

White. Black. White Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 B tks B P tks B 
2KttoKB3 KttoKB3 17 QtoK2 Kt toQ4 
38 Kttks KP PtoQ3 18 KttksKt Qtks Kt 
4 KttoK Kt tks K P 19 QRtoQ QtoK3 
5 PtoQ4 PtoQ4 2@PtoKB5 QtoKR3 
6 BtoQ3 BtoK2 2QtoKB2 QRtoQ 
7 Castles Castles 22 P to BB P to Kt3 
8PtcQB4 KttoKB3 23 QRtoK dae 
9BtoK8 P tks Q BP 24PtoQKt4 RtoK R5 
10 B tks P PtoQ Kt3 25 PtoK Kt3 RtksQ KtP 
11 KttoQB3 BtoQ Kt2 26 QtksQBP RtoQ Kt7 
12 KttoK5 QKttoB3 ee ky 2 RtksR 
13 PtoK B4 KttoQR4 28 Btks R Q toQ7 
14 BtoQ3 Pto QB4 29 R to 
15 P tke P B ks P And Black resigned. 








STRAWBERRY-HovusEs.—The want of a house especially 
adapted to forcing strawberries has long been felt by profes- 
sional gardeners and amateurs. The strawberry plant is 
impatient of great heat, and requires abundance of fresh air 
with plenty of light to the plant and shade to the pot. An 
improved strawberry-house has been invented by a Mr. 
Ingram, and is being manufactured by Messrs. Weeks & Co., 
of Chelsea, the horticultural engineers. It provides for the 
light and shade required, and is nevertheless of simple con- 
struction, rising by glazed steps with pot-shading facings. 
The construction is described as being on the cast-iron 
bracket principle, and requiring no permanent fixing; easily 
erected, disjointed, removed, and readjusted by any intelligent 
labourer; and requiring small sp only. Each of the 
sloping roof lights is made to open, and the front boards can 

readily removed. The whole is secured by bolts, nuts, 
and screws, so as to render the houses moveable buildings, 
and thereby tenant’s fixtures.— Condon paper. 





STRANGE CorncriDENCE.—Part of a ew main-topsail of the 
ship Camperdown (now in the Liverpool docks) was placed 
in the Underwriters’ Rooms, Liverpool, on Saturday, the 
2ist., as evidence of the strange effects and power of the 
wind ; it was twisted and knotted several times, in so tight 
& manner as to defy the powers of the fingers to unfasten. 
The topsail was double reefed and lowered on the cap when 
blown to pieces off the Azores in the fearful gale of the 15th 
of March, Shortly after the piece of topsail was placed in 
the rooms, the Zwmes of that day was received, in which 
appeared the following remarks: “As the wind will twist 
the fragments of tattered sail into the most complicated of 
knots, so the random fancies and passions of individuals, in 
the disposal of property, are the origin of problems too diffi- 
cult for legal tribunals to solve.”—Liverpool paper, May 28. 





Mustc HnatTH CHARMs.—Music, it seems, has still the 


hair.—From a state of incipient baldness, my head is now 
clothed with a thick and healthful growth of hair. Why 
this important part of therapeutics receives so little attention 
from the medical profession is to me unaccountable.—The 
numberless deleterious nostrums advertised for the hair 
furnish proof direct that baldness is anevil greatly dep- 
recated. I say deleterious nostrums advisedly, as the result of 
sad experience.—Should you succeed—and I think you can- 
not fail—in rescuing the human head from this universal, 
and hitherto unopposed, reigr of charlatanry, you will be 
entitled to rank among the benefactors of our race. 

With great respect, yours, very truly, 

D. C. Van NorMAN. 


DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 
Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Washington, 
60 East 84TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovereign Cosmetic ResTora- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 PER BoTT.e. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents per Bortie. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade, 
7% CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


One-sixth off by the boxof one dozen. Sold every- 
» where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
115 CHAMBERS STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 
MANTILLAS, ETC., 
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BRODIE’S 


GRAND OPENING 


— FOR — 
SUMMER TRADE, 


ON TUESDAY, JUNE 14. 


As Usual Ahead of All Competitors 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFH ASSURANOEB ASSOCIATION, 


; 316 Regent Street, London. 
Offices, { 65 W Street, New York 


pole days who would have dreamed of abolishing colour; a| charms the poet ascribed to it. Mr, Coz, son of an English Capital and Surplus. ......... Sr eeecrcccces $3,150,000 
thing that all humanity delights in, or limiting the materia? physician of Valparaiso, had been exploring an almost un-| Losses already paid....................+++> 7,000,000 
of dress coats to cloth? The modish people who went then | known inland sea in Chili and the river Limay, when the| Annual Income............-.ccccececceccce 860,000 
to masquerades, and to Renelaugh, and the Pantheon, wore | party fell into the hands of a tribe of wild Indians. The Ca- 


silk and velvet coats, maroon, cinnamon colour, claret, alive 
green, and suc hues, and their waistcoats were silver-laced 
or tambour-worked. Ido not say these garment should be 
revived; but I do say that in right of their cheerful contrasts 
and varieties of hues, the people who wore them were in bet- 


cique wanted to kill him for visiting his dominions without 
permission ; but Mr. Cox played him a tune on the flageolet, 
and the chief relented and let him go. Surely, that Cacique 
must be an: Austrian in an inchoate state, with tendencies 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GHO. M. ENEVITT, 








which will ultimately develop into a passport system and a 





Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 






















































































































THE ALBION. 








B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY-DAY USE. 











PYLE’S SALERATUS, 

PYLE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 


June 18 








THH SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 





READ THIS! 
COFFEB! COFFEB!! COFFHB!!! 








PURE MEDICINAL YEAST. _ 
Mennthetared from common Salt and Pure Cream . KENT’S EAST INDIA COFF EE, 
pinning M oe die th as reseed, One, 05 Soaer, Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast gain-| Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 

68 | 2%) and remains dormant in the dough until it is| 6g Restihy beveinge in the world, 
set the oven, when the heat causes the to s- ing a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and ie It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 

ro e dough while baking. e b ishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 

po ae he | MWhone thin dent in nae tee cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines yet | professional men in the country. By the New York Eye Infirmary 

quire about one-quarter the amount of shortening} - | offered tothe public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so | —*4 most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§, 

4 jase coginery pal pa —_ fos ye peed fos GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N. Y. Sold at wholesale; 
"70 Pastry. This Y east is pat up im one antenk one 70 | may useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, | gigo by the following agencies: 

-pound cans, with checke’ White, Gathering, Ga: Brai Embroidering, Cording, and so | 4-L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Dayton,Ohio. 
and Blue—no other is genuine—beware of imita- g, Gauging, ding, 4 8 Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapoli 
tions, forth. No other F as teas h ity | Francis H. Perry, Providence, rot Ath . Polis, 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, WITH o other Family Sewing e so much capacity | Jones Mille, Fite , Pa. HB. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana, 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated . Hoeflich & Molan, Phila. Pa.  Hargan, Sappington & 

6 8 Potash, Warranted double the strength of com- 68 for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati, O. Madicon, | Aran Co, 
mon Potash, and superior to any other Saponifier or Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
le in market, put up in cans of Ub.» 2 sib. with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make f ad, Ok 0. ictiahe Oni Joakus Barr, Davenpo Iowa. 

8, an s., W ections. English an ams 0. e 0. . . W. Bunn,Springfield 
/ AND | German, for taking Hard and Soft Soap. One| anp | °Ur Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable,and | McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Sion mm, 
und will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No . 8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, “ 
lime bs Fequired. Consumers will find the most certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter - | I. Michigan? & Co., 734 one, Ne ra? Pg 
0 rge,Keokuk, Iowa, 

70 B. T, Babbitt’s Medicinal Saleratus. 70 locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of Guage & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 

A tl 4 whol ville, Ohio, J. W. Ledyard, Milwaukie, Wis. 
perfectly pure and wholesome article, free from P Norton &Sharpe, Lexin Ky. Al der&M‘C U 

all deleterious matter ; 80 prepared that, as the cir- the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 7 op Lamingees Sy. ville, Obi onville,Steuben- 

calar accompanying the Salaratus will, show, nothing le ‘Sindininnite Ginied rege vesk Ge 

remains e bread when baked, but common Salt ' y every Wholesale Grocer ew tor . 

vs Water aad eun-ubenassiivth pen maida és letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines y 

an 
= are finis : : 
B. T. Babbitt’s Concentrated Soft hed in chaste and exquisite style GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST 
Soap. One box costing One Dollar, will make The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning Central R. BR. of New Jersey. 
amp 40 ons of handsome Soft Soap, by simply add- AND VIA 
if ing boiling water. workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine ALLENTOWN & HARRISBURG. 
ii B, Lo nbeieys “ee Rig nt Family But ONE change of Cars from NEW YORK to CHICAGO or 
Hi 70 haa by! ba family 6 oon ne pied ome 70 when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened CINCINNATI. i 
} ' |make 8 oaiee of — — ryt > a8 aspacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While FWS BSUSS SAVED 
will nae injure the fabeio; om the eoutzazy, it pee Doe agra Coane or 0, Rows 
at ; re- ° 
if serves it. it will wash in hard or salt water. But some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in On and after Dec. 14, 1863, ONE THROUGH EXPRESS 
little labour is required where this Soap is used. ; TRAIN leaves N. Y. dail jfgandays Excepted], from foot of 
Hi 6 8 Machinists and Frinters wil find thle Beep superior 6 8 the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and COURTLANDT st ET, at 700 P. M.—via 
is to anything marke your Storekeeper does 
! t not La the above goods, send $5 by mail and I embellished in the most costly and superb manner. Central Railroad of N. Jersey, 
= sen os fey, - ee or an assorted ALLENTOWN and HARRISBURG, 
ox Con a of eac cle, as you ma . 
; AND air any 8 en d the nameot y am post ofce, alto, th AND It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera For Pisteburgh, Cute o, ae, A a I... an Points 
tate and County in w JOR Setas, direc- tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. New and Magnificent SLEEPING CARS through from Jerse 
eg) | Hons tor shipping. Address, “0 ' ag Paw . ‘City to Pittsburg. . : 
i B. T. BABBITT, It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manu- BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH to Principal Points WEST. 
t; 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72 and 74, WASHINGTON ICKEST, AND FARE ALWAY! 
i 6 BAM STREET, N. Y. facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. =e se a b rah aetnuahad 
y y any other Route. 
ie A liberal discount to Storekeepers. 


For Tickets and further information, apply at the office of the 


ip —— CENTRAL R. R. OF NEW JERSEY, at the 
ARTICLES satbi aaa dea tie Foot Courtlandt St., N. ¥. 

ip THAT EVERY odles, oll, c:, of the very best quality. At the office of the PENN’A CENTRAL R. R. CO., 

! GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE. Send he 0 Padbiet! No. 1 Astor House. 


At the office of the PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO 
R. R., 271 BROADWAY, and at the principal Hotels, 


H. P. BALDWIN, 


Gen’l Ticket Agent Central R. R. of N. J. 
fice, 69 Wall Street, New York. 





Are all first class articles, designed for the best family trade. 
They are strictly wholesome, and put up good weight. A trial FREIGHT AND TICKET OFFICE 
will satisfy any intelligent person of their reliability in producing VIA 
the desired results, as well as economy in their use. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. NEW YORK CENTRAL 

A new and popular article for the saving of labour and expense, OR 
that is without rival. Never before did any new article merit so NEW YORE AND BRIB 
extensive a circulation, in such ashort time, as this Soap has. It 
is truly the people’s Soap, for while it excels in mitigating the AND 


toils and expense in Washing Clothing, Scrubbing, Cleaning Painted 
Wares and Walls, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes. 
It speaks for itself—try it. 


Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 

The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 
ever invented. It imparts to Muslins, Laces, and Linnens, a 
clear Pearly tint, that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a splendid Blue Writing Ink; hence the Ladies can 
give delicacy to the appearance of their Correspondence, as well 
as their Muslins and 8. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 
TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 


FOR TICKETS and general information respecting rates of pas- 
sages different routes, and for freight contracts, call at the 
GENERAL AGENCY, No. 279 Broapwar (opposite Stewart’s). 
EDWARD P. BEACH, 
GENERAL AGENT 








RIE RAITLLWAY. 
All the best Gass proce have, or 4. readily get those articles. pd t-'ny 2 ae FEET. tuccosefully so E 
Some, howe eT ae wood Ot better for the cee ney can | rily treated by LITSLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, Chiropodists| Passenger trains leave as follows, viz. : 
any ener prog; Wat it is the housekeeper’s right to have. | of twenty-five years practical experience. The h hest testimon-| 7,00 A.M., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. : 
make a large p + song a med tg Hy ials given from the Medical Department and others. Charges} 7.00 A.M., EXPRESS for Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
Preference, tne ir octiclee beeing the name ot De Mea eri | moderate and uniform 8.30 A.M.. MILK, daily, for Otisville 
t Reputation. All articles bearing the name of JAMES LE Offices, —852 BRO. ADWAY 10.00 A. r MAI 4 for Buffalo 7 
can be a ag tad “Nd a - mee i a Between tbth and 14th Streets, and 4.00 P.M., way, or Otisville, Newburg, Warwick. 
ane a HLAGT On SIRERT One ? in, N.Y. WIL 5.00 P.M., NIGHT EX PRESS—Saturdays and Sundays except- 


Corner of Exchange Place. ed—for Dunkirk. 
Sold in 8t. Louis by Joseph Hamill; Milwaukee by J. W. 























Buffalo, &c. 
6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 
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Sedger; in Chicago by 8. T. Hinckley and J. N. Herrick; in ux IANT HAI ALI ter, Canandaigua, &c. On Saturdays this train will run to Buffalo 
Detroit by L. J. Staples; and by Grocers generally in these and XL UR e m FOR only, « 
other places. Bogle’s H on Fluid..........-2+0+ Restores and Dresses Hair.| 8,00 P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
Boyle’s Blactric Hair Dyed. ....ccccccseccocccs Bestin the World. CHARLES MINOT 
J. MILHAU & SON, Bogle’s Wigs and Hair Work............-+++ New Improvements. Benaeel Superinten dent. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, a seo Ree. Cee, te ee reliable. Try! Be 
188 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Perna 202 Washington street, Boston. TO IMMICRANTS AND OTHERS. 


The Enetish Hanp EMOLLIENTS, and Sultan’s Bath Brushes, to 
supersede Sponges, etc. 
The original “ Exixrr oF CaLisayaA Bark,” introduced by J. 
Milhan, in 1880—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over a 
third of acentury. The CaaLrseats Exixre or CaLisaya BARK, 


the leading tonic, containing two greins of the celebrated oe 


hosphate ot Iron in each wine glassful. Prepared only by 
R Son. Premium “ TasTzLess Castor O1L,” a pure fresh oil. 
The Genuine Racahout, Laville’s Gout Remedy, Larti; 
Sirop de Boubée, Syrup Lactucarium, Blair’s 
Embrocation, Brown’s Coleandree, 
brands, and all other French an a 
cles, and 4711 Cologne, wholesale and retail. 

Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 


e's Pills, | oot atect ite uass it the simplicit; 
“ee Md Vichy Waters. all used as easily as any article of the 


lish medicines, Toilet Arti-| “ects on the bh 





HOY T’s 
HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


original colour. Superior to dyes and eve 


let, and in its ben 


as well as the hair. 





prepaiations containing sulphur, 6 of lead, &c. 
STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB- HOYT'S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLOSS, 


Broadway, New Y 


Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 
of every description, in the piece or im the garment, Their supe 
rior style of dyeing : 


Ladies’; and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known. 


BILK DRESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 


SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 
Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. 
Ofehe &c., cleansed or ed. Goods 


have but one office 


ay) 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from 
ork, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadeiphia— 


All kinds 
received and 


unexcelled in kee; the hair in curl. 
HOYT” PERIAL COLOURING nme 
changes light and red hair to a beautiful brown or b 
HOYT’S EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER 
preserves youthfulness of ance, Sold everywhere, 
: JOSEPH HOYT & CO, 


10 University Place, New York. 


imparts beauty to the complexion, smoothness to the skin, and 


The Canadian Land and Emigration 
Company (Limited), 
Tae Hon. Mr. Justice Hatrurton, M.P., CHAIRMAN, 


Warranted to restore faded and gray hair and whiskers to thei| OFFER for SALE or to LEASE, with the option of purchasing 
other preparation for | the Freehold, 
the hair in the natural and life appearance y Ei fers of the ) 
a, fend, bine, of apes, 60, SBee he Of its a plication, It bead Consisting of ten townships in the County of Peterborough 
eneial 


300,000 Acres of Land in Canada West, 
access to which by way of the States, and Canadian Government 


i ton ois a a li ya ome 
soft and silky, prevents it from falling out, removes all its impuri- | 400, 18 no eq’ y any of unsettled coun 
ties, and en UB ws overcomes the bad effects of the previous use ot | "2y pert of America. 


Price per acre, from $1 00 to $3 00. 
Apply to F. T. ROCHE, Esq., Manager, 
Duke Street Taravte. 


JOHN SLATER, 
BOOT-MAKER. 
2 Cortlandt Street, near Broadway, 
FINE DRESS BOOTS and SHOES, Military Boots and Shoes 








CHARLES PFAFF’S 


RESTAURANT, 





y Express. "The 
Be Fee Se EAS Ne a Us, tea TIT. 


647 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


ot every style, of the best quality, at reasonable prices. 
YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 








Grdere rocave proaipe ‘ectlation. e Deanly everything in our 








